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PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


THE RT. HON. 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL K.G., M.P., 


on 


THE DUTIES OF A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


Her Majesty his resignation from the office of Prime 

Minister, Sir Winston Churchill at the opening of the 
Sir James Hawkey Hall at Woodford, Essex, took the advan- 
tage of this occasion to speak about the duties of a member of 
Parliament. Sir Winston has kindly given Parliamentary Affairs his 
permission to reproduce these remarks on that occasion. Sir 
Winston said: 

“The first duty of a member of Parliament is to do what he 
thinks in his faithful and disinterested judgment is right and 
necessary for the honour and safety of Great Britain. His second 
duty is to his constituents, of whom he is the representative 
but not the delegate. Burke’s famous declaration on this 
subject is well known. It is only in the third place that his duty 
to the party organization or programme takes rank. All these 
three loyalties should be observed, but there is no doubt of the 
order in which they stand under any healthy manifestation of 
democracy.” 


() N 26th March, 1955, a few days before he tendered to 


* * * 


The Council and members of the Hansard Society take 
this, their first opportunity, of wishing Sir Winston many 
years of well deserved leisure and of thanking him for the 
continued interest and encouragement he has always found 
time to give to our work, as a founder member of the Society. 
STEPHEN Kinc-HALL. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN 1954 


by WiiFrip HARRISON 


HE Royal Tour provided some interesting illustrations 

of the role of the Crown in the Commonwealth. On 12th 

January the Queen opened a special session of the New 
Zealand Parliament. On the following day she held a Privy 
Council at Government House, Wellington, and then presided 
at a meeting of the Executive Council. In February she opened 
state Parliaments in Australia and (15th February) the Federal 
Parliament at Canberra. On 12th April she opened the Parlia- 
ment of Ceylon. While she was thus in person undertaking 
functions generally exercised by others in her name, her 
functions in the United Kingdom were in turn performed on 
her behalf by others; on 16th February, for instance, the Queen 
Mother held an investiture. 

Various constitutional advances were reported from many 
colonial areas in the course of the year. The first Sudanese 
Parliament opened on 1st January. In the first week of February 
the Federal Parliament of Rhodesia and Nyasaland began its 
first session. On the 1st February responsible government was 
inaugurated in Barbados—an interesting development of the 
oldest Constitution in the Commonwealth whose origins lie in 
a Charter of 1652. Later in the same month transitional 
constitutional provisions for Singapore were proposed. A new 
Constitution for British Honduras was published on 7th March. 
New constitutional provisions for Kenya were announced on 
18th April, and impending changes for the Gold Coast were 
intimated on 28th April. A commission on an electoral system 
for Sierra Leone was appointed in May and reported in the 
autumn.! New constitutional provisions for Nigeria and Gambia 
were the subject of Orders in Council laid before Parliament in 


1 An account of the work of the commission will appear in Political Studies, 
Vol. III, No. 2, June 1955. 
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September. At the end of the year (29th December) it was 
announced that the Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
approved in principle proposals for a new Constitution for the 
West Indies. 

Not all of these developments proceeded smoothly. Two days 
after the Sudanese Parliament opened the Governor-General 
had to reject (on grounds of partisanship) the candidate 
elected as Speaker. More complicated troubles followed in 
British Honduras, where the new Constitution, while reserving 
important powers to the Governor, allowed a majority of 
elected members in the Assembly. On roth March it was 
announced that an enquiry was to be held into possible con- 
tacts between the People’s United Party of British Honduras 
and the Guatemalan Government; and on 29th March it was 
reported that the enquiry appeared to establish that the P.U.P. 
had been influenced, and financed, from Guatemala.! Mean- 
while the Constitution had come partly into operation, on 
goth April the P.U.P. had a sweeping victory at the polls, and 
its leaders announced that they would co-operate with the 
Government “as far as possible’. On 26th May the Colonial 
Secretary stated in the House of Commons that the P.U.P. 
would be given an opportunity of showing readiness and 
ability to undertake responsibilities, and the deferred re- 
constitution of the Governor’s Executive Council would pro- 
ceed. Unofficial members of the Council had been invited to 
London to discuss the development of the Colony, and the 
P.U.P. leaders had accepted the invitation. 

These developments in British Honduras naturally re- 
called the difficulties of the previous year in British Guiana. 
That area continued to give concern in 1954. The Commission 
of Inquiry went out early in the new year and was boycotted 
by the People’s Progressive Party. The Commission’s report 
was issued as a White Paper on 4th November,? and its main 
recommendations were that there should be a period of 
“‘marking-time”’ until it was clearer that conditions for sound 
constitutional advance existed: two of the most important of 
1 Cmd. 9139. 
2 Cmd." 9274. 
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such conditions were strong independent trade unions and an 
informed public opinion. (Meanwhile plans for economic 
development in the colony had been announced in Parlia- 
ment.) 

Trouble also arose on constitutional questions in other 
areas in the course of the year. A delegation from Buganda 
seeking the return of the Kabaka arrived in London in 
January. In February, Sir Keith Hancock was invited to go 
out as a special Commissioner to advise on constitutional 
questions affecting Buganda. He arrived to begin his mission 
in June at a time when it had been found necessary to re- 
impose a state of emergency. On 16th September it was 
announced that agreement had been reached between the 
Governor and the Buganda constitutional committee as a 
result of Sir Keith’s mission. Early in November the Chief 
Justice of Uganda gave his decision in a prolonged test case 
that had been brought on the question of the legality of Her 
Majesty’s Government’s withdrawal of recognition from the 
Kabaka Mutesa II. The Chief Justice criticized the procedure 
followed by the Colonial Secretary; but he also held that the 
Kabaka had no legal right to recognition. On the heels of this 
the British Government published a White Paper? indicating 
acceptance of the Hancock proposals that the office of Kabaka 
should be that ofa constitutional ruler, and that, if the Buganda 
Council accepted this principle, then the Council should choose 
a Kabaka nine months after a Constitution embodying the 
principle was established. 

Constitutional questions occasioned difficulties in two 
further areas. (1) The majority of a committee on the election 
of the Federal Legislative Council of Malaya recommended 
that to begin with about 50 per cent. of the Council should be 
elected and that the position should be re-examined after four 
years. An agreement of 27th April on this question was criti- 
cized by the United Malayan National Organization and the 

1 oth February. A five-year development programme had been recom- 


mended by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
on 2ist January. 


* Cmd. 9320. 
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Malayan Chinese Organization whose representatives came to 
see the Colonial Secretary and received a statement of policy 
from him on 18th May.? A boycott of the administrative and 
legislative councils was imposed by the organizations on 14th 
June but called off on 7th July. (2) Throughout the second 
half of the year the problems of Cyprus (where constitutional 
government was revoked after disturbances in 1931) were 
prominent.” 

The position of the protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland was the subject of a Question to the Prime 
Minister on 13th April. He stated in his reply that there could 
be no question at the present time of agreeing to transfer these 
territories to the Union of South Africa: we were pledged since 
the South Africa Act (1909) not to transfer them until their 
inhabitants had been consulted and until the United Kingdom 
Parliament had had an opportunity of expressing its views. 

One further matter under consideration in this field was the 
position of administrative machinery and personnel. On 2nd 
April the question was raised in the House of Commons whether 
it was not time to reorganize the Colonial and Commonwealth 
Relations Offices. The Minister of State, Colonial Office, 
agreed that this should be considered when some of the Colonial 
territories had actually achieved higher status, but it was not 
necessary yet: the two Secretaries of State still had very dis- 
tinct, and large, spheres; yet the two offices were not unduly 
rigid about the division of work. On 17th June the Government 
announced? its intention of replacing the Colonial Service in 
October by Her Majesty’s Oversea Service. The purpose of this 
change was to allow the development of a system whereby 
persons in H.M. service could, if so desired, transfer on the 
same terms and conditions to the service of the new government 
when a territory achieved self-government. On 8th July the 
report was announced of a Commission appointed in 1953 by 
the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, the Chair- 

1 The text of this was given in a written answer in the House of Commons 
on 25th May. : 

2 See statement of policy on Cyprus in House of Commons, 28th July. 

* Colonial No. 306. 
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man of the East African High Commission and the British 
Resident, Zanzibar, to review the salaries and conditions of the 
civil service in the East African territories. The Commission’s 
report recommended the abolition of racial distinctions of pay 
in these services and the grading of responsibilities.* 

Within the United Kingdon, one area was the subject of a 
major Report. The Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs was 
appointed in 1952 “‘to review, with reference to the financial, 
economic, administrative and other considerations involved, 
the arrangements for exercising the functions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in relation to Scotland’. The Commission’s 
report? appeared on 27th July. The question of parliamentary 
devolution was not deemed by the Commission to fall within 
its terms of reference. It noted, however, that relations between 
Scotland and England had been adversely affected by “‘needless 
English thoughtlessness and undue Scottish susceptibilities” ; 
but it considered that the main causes of Scottish difficulties 
had been the results of economic factors and of the general 
increase in governmental activity, and it also noted a certain 
lack of knowledge of the existing extent to which Scotland 
enjoyed administrative decentralization. It was against divid- 
ing the responsibilities of the Secretary of State for Scotland 
among further Scottish Ministries; but it recommended that 
further responsibilities should be passed to the Secretary of 
State, including responsibility for highways and for the appoint- 
ment of J.P.s. It also recommended an increase of powers for 
the Scottish Controller of the Board of Trade (who acts both 
for that department and for the Ministry of Supply); and it 
recommended that the Board of Trade itself should maintain 
close co-operation with the Scottish Home Department on 
questions of distribution of industry. On 18th November it was 
announced in the House of Commons that the Government 
intended to make most of the changes the Commission had 
recommended. 

1 For further details up to the middle of the year, see The Colonial 
Territories, 1953-54 (Cmd. 9169). Annual reports are also issued for the 


larger territories and biennial for the smaller. Those for 1954 will be avail- 
able in the course of 1955. 


* Cmd. 9212. 
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At another level, a recommendation in September pro- 
posed the abolition of a distinctively Scottish arrangement: the 
Scottish Valuation and Rating Committee proposed the abo- 
lition of owners’ rates.? 

The electoral system was a matter of interest throughout 
the year. Under the Representation of the People Act (1948) 
and the House of Commons (Redistribution of Seats) Act 
(1949) the Parliamentary Boundary Commissioners were 
obliged to undertake general revisions according to certain 
rules. These revisions had to take place at intervals of not less 
than three and not more than seven years from the passage of 
the first Act. The first of the general reviews of the English 
Commission was complete, apart from considering objections, 
about mid-June; and it appeared that the effect of the Com- 
mission’s proposals would be to abolish six constituencies and 
create eleven new ones. The Commission’s interpretation of 
the rule that constituencies should so far as possible contain 
the same number of electors was criticized; and the Labour 
party was thought to be concerned about the effect of the pro- 
posals on their prospects at the next general election. The 
Prime Minister gave it as his personal opinion (in his speech at 
Woodford on 23rd November) that perhaps the present system 
should be reconsidered as it meant “the splitting of a happy 
family in many cases. . . . I think that to have changes every 
few years on the average is too quick and that a period of ten 
or fifteen years might be more harmonious with the character 
of British parliamentary institutions”. In December attacks on 
the recommendations were made on several fronts. On the 
14th, judgment was given in the High Court in Hammersmith 
Borough Council and others v. Boundary Commission for England and 
Wales.* It had been complained that the Commission had not 
followed the procedure indicated in their instructions; but the 
case was dismissed on the ground that even if this were so there 
would be no point in the Court telling the Commissioners to 
report it to the Home Secretary. Parliament would decide 
what to do, and, further, once Parliament had made orders 

1 Cmd. 9244. 
® The Times, 15th December. 
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under the Act, these could not be called in question in court. 
On the following day there was a debate on the reports in the 
House of Commons. The Opposition complained that the 
Commissioners had acted ultra vires because they had not 
followed correctly the rules laid down for establishing an 
electoral quota. It was also objected that the orders to be made 
had the effect of political bias; and both sides of the House 
showed an inclination to agree with the Prime Minister’s 
opinion that the intervals between the general reviews should 
be increased. While discussions in Parliament continued over 
the next few days there were fresh developments in the courts. 
On the 17th, in Harper and another v. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department,} the High Court granted an interim injunction 
to restrain the Secretary of State from presenting any draft 
orders to be made for Manchester, Oldham and Ashton-under- 
Lyne under the 1949 Act until the Commission reported in 
accordance with their powers under that Act. (The argument 
was that they had not yet done so since they had not followed 
the right rules for establishing the electoral quota.) The 
Solicitor-General announced that the Court of Appeal would 
be asked to set aside this injunction; and on the 2oth the Court 
of Appeal took this course.2 The Master of the Rolls pointed 
out that the Commission had authority to follow its rules 
within certain broad lines of discretion, and he considered that 
they had done this. Further, he read the Act as indicating that 
where the Commission did not have discretion it was for 
Parliament itself to determine: the Act did not appear to leave 
room for the Court to interfere at any step. This decision 
cleared the air. On the 21st it was decided, in the House of Com- 
mons, to leave over outstanding orders until after the Christmas 
recess; and cases pending in the High Court were dismissed. 
Attention was given in Parliament to a few questions of 

general procedure. The report of a Select Committee set up in 
1952 to enquire into House of Lords procedure was referred to 
the House of Lords Procedure Committee in January.$ (It was 

1 The Times, 18th December. 

* [1955] 2. W.L.R. 316. 

* HLL. 1952-53 (126). 
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remarked at the time that the last revision of House of Lords 
procedure had taken place in 1889 and that there had been no 
radical revision for more than 120 years.) In the House of 
Commons it was suggested on the second reading of the Ash- 
ridge (Bonar Law Memorial College) Bill (16th February) 
that the time was ripe for an enquiry into private bill procedure 
(the last enquiry had been held in 1930), and it was announced 
on 29th April that the Government had decided to recommend 
the appointment of a Select Committee from both Houses to 
look into this question. On 12th March the Government inti- 
mated that it had decided to move the acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Select Committee on Delegated Legis- 
lation? that late debates on prayers to annul statutory instru- 
ments be limited and come to an end at 11.30 p.m. (unless the 
Speaker found that the time for debate had been inadequate 
in which case he could adjourn the debate until 10 p.m. on the 
next ordinary sitting day other than a Friday). The Govern- 
ment’s views on other recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee were given in a written answer on 14th April: they 
could not promise early legislation to extend the period of 
forty days during which prayers against statutory instruments 
might be made, but they considered it important to find ways 
of carrying out another recommendation on this point—that 
the forty days should run from the date when copies of a draft 
statutory instrument were available to members at the Vote 
Office. The Government would also arrange that a note would 
be printed at the head of a draft statutory instrument indicating 
whether it was subject to affirmative or negative procedure or 
whether it was exempt from both procedures. On 8th February 
there was a debate on the proposal? to set up a Select Committee 
on nationalized industries in which some opinion on both sides 
of the House was against the idea of having any such committee 
at all. The Lord Privy Seal announced that the Government 
accepted the principle of having a committee, but considered 
that it should not go into details of administration, into future 
plans or programmes, or into matters connected with wage 
1H.C. 1952-53 (310). 

2 In H.C. 1952-53 (235). 
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negotiations or working conditions. Nor should it have a 
permanent official of its own (as had been recommended) but 
it should instead have a Clerk from the Committee office and a 
Treasury liaison officer. Again, in reporting from time to time 
to the House, it should not publish in full the evidence it had 
received. On 27th July the Prime Minister, in answer to a 
Question, indicated that the field of the new committee would 
comprise the B.O.A.C.; B.E.A.; National Coal Board; 
British Electricity Authority; Gas Council; North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board; and the British Transport Commission. 

In February a Select Committee on M.P.s’ expenses 
reported,! and recommended an increase in salary from £1,000 
to £1,500 a year and a non-contributory scheme for pensions 
which would be graded according to length of service over ten 
years. On 4th April it was made clear that the Government 
was not in favour of carrying out these recommendations, and 
the Opposition pressed to have a day fixed for a discussion. A 
debate took place on 13th May in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reviewed various alternative ideas without com- 
mitting himself to any of them. On 24th May, against his 
advice, a free vote of the House was in favour, by 280 votes to 
166, of the recommended increase to £1,500. (32 Conserva- 
tives were in favour: the 166 against were all Conservatives.) 
The Prime Minister made a statement in the House on 24th 
June: the motion of 24th May was not, of course, binding, 
since it called for a money charge and had not been supported 
by a recommendation from the Crown; and since there was 
disagreement, Ministers did not feel justified in making the 
increase, but they proposed to discuss alternatives with the 
leaders of the Opposition. Mr Attlee thought that majority 
opinion should have been respected, but he was willing to 
discuss. It appeared afterwards that his party was less willing 
that he should. (Feeling on this question ran the higher, prob- 
ably, because of its coincidence with the Crichel Down affair.) 
Labour members began a ban on “pairing” arrangements 
which extended to Ministers. By the end of June things were 
calmer, and there was an exchange of letters, followed by a 


* H.C. 1953-54 (72). 
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meeting, between Mr. Attlee and Mr. Butler. Finally, on 8th 
July the Prime Minister announced a sessional allowance of £2 
a day for each day (other than a Friday) on which the House 
sits. 

The question of the position of members accepting “offices 
of profit” came into prominence on 11th May when a Bill was 
introduced to indemnify an M.P. who had accepted the 
Chairmanship of the London Agency of the Australian Dried 
Fruits Board. The Attorney-General agreed to consider whether 
a Bill should be prepared to clear up the generally confused 
state of the law in this connection. 

On gth and 11th February an interesting issue was raised 
about the rights of an ex-Minister to access to departmental 
documents. The Prime Minister stated that the rule was that an 
ex-Minister had a right to see such documents only at the office 
concerned, and only if the document had been circulated at 
the time when he was a Minister. 

The Cabinet was re-shuffled on 18th October but remained 
at the same size with eighteen Ministers. 

Few structural changes took place in the administrative 
field. On 12th February an Atomic Energy Authority Bill was 
introduced incorporating the plans outlined in the White Paper 
of the previous year; and on 16th July a draft Order in Council 
was laid before both Houses dissolving the Ministry of Materials 
and transferring its remaining functions to the Board of Trade. 

In the annals of the civil service the year was an important 
one as it marked the centenary of the Northcote-Trevelyan 
Report.” 

During the year a Royal Commission on Civil Service Pay 
and conditions was sitting. The Treasury submitted an “‘Intro- 
ductory Factual Memorandum on the Civil Service®’ to the 
Commission in February, and indicated that it was concerned 

1 Cid. 8986. 

* This was reprinted in Public Administration, Vol. xxxii, Spring 1954- 
The centenary was marked in various ways. See, e.g., the special number 
of The Political Quarterly, Vol. xxv, No. 4;Professor Wheare’s lecture, ‘‘The 
Civil Service in the Constitution”; and H.M.S.O. publication, The 
British Civil Service, 1854-1954, by Wyn Griffith. 

* 73-28-0. 
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that civil service pay should continue to be related to remunera- 
tion in outside employment and (apart from higher posts) that 
account should be taken of prevailing rates rather than long- 
term trends; it also hoped the Commission would consider 
whether changes for one group of civil servants should neces- 
sarily be linked with changes for other groups; and it considered 
that some general reform of working hours and leave should be 
undertaken. 

The Crichel Down case was too much of a cause célébre to 
require more than the barest summary here of the main land- 
marks in its progress.1 The public enquiry was opened on 


gist April and the report of this was published on 15th June.? 


The case was debated in the House of Commons on 2oth July 
and on the same day there appeared the report of a committee 
which had considered whether certain officials should be trans- 
ferred.2 On 6th September a letter was reported which the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury had circulated to all 
members of the civil service: he reminded them of the “‘need 
for constant vigilance to ensure respect for the rights and feel- 
ings of individual members of the community who may be 
affected by the work of the departments”. There was a further 
aftermath on 29th October when it was announced that the 
Prime Minister had set up a committee to examine the present 
arrangements for the administration of Crown Lands. 

Land figured prominently, indeed, amongst the spheres in 
which there were developments of administrative law during 
the year. In January a Bill was introduced to empower Land 
Tribunals to refer questions of law to the High Court, and to 
transfer to the Lord Chancellor the appointment of members 
of Land Tribunals previously entrusted to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. These two points were brought into 
operation by statutory instruments of 31st August. There was 
a general discussion in the House of Lords on 17th February of 
questions arising in connection with government acquisition 

1 See the discussion of the case by D. N. Chester in Public Administration, 
Vol. xxxii, Winter 1954. 
* Cmd. 9176. 
* Cmd. g220. 
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and release of land. Agricultural Tribunals came under criti- 
cism in Woollett v. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries! and Regina 
v. Minisier of Agriculture and Fisheries, ex parte Graham.” It was 
held in the latter case that county agricultural committees and 
sub-committees were not entitled to hear representations made 
by a farmer before a dispossession order was made by the 
Minister, and that an independent person should be appointed 
for the purpose. In July the Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries stated that he intended to set up a committee to review 
the provincial and regional organization of his department; 
and later the Estimates Committee, after considering a memor- 
andum from the County Councils Association, indicated that 
they intended to investigate this field.* 

Issues raised by local government varied from the very 
general to the very particular. 

During the year the Minister had before him the rival 
plans for the general reorganization of local government of 
the Association of Municipal Corporations (favouring a one- 
tier system) and of the Associations of the County Councils, 
the Districts, and the Parishes (all against such a system). In 
September a White Paper was issued which intimated that as 
the local authorities did not agree on the best methods of 
reform and as there was such severe pressure on parliamentary 
time, there was at present no alternative to continuing the 
existing system of Exchequer Equalization Grants. 

On 26th April the Coventry City Council decided (by a 
vote of 32 to 13) to inform the Home Secretary that they con- 
sidered the continuation of civil defence in Coventry a waste 
of time and public money and proposed to disband their civil 
defence committee. The Home Secretary asked the Council to 
reconsider their decision. A deputation came to him on 24th 
June and was not satisfied, and on 12th July it was decided to 

+ [1954] 1. W.L.R. 1149; [1955] 1. Q.B. 103. The Court of Appeal, 


however, held that any technical defect there had been in the method of 
appointment was cured by the provisions of the Act. 


* [1954] 2. W.L.R. 148. 
* H.C. 1953-54 (233). 
* Cmd. 9270. 
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stop civil defence work. On 24th July it was announced that 
the Home Secretary had decided to appoint a Commission 
of three to take over the Council’s civil defence functions, and 
there was some subsequent friction between the Council and 
the Commission. 

If Coventry Corporation refused to discharge obligations, 
it appeared to some that Birmingham and Cardiff Corporations 
were taking powers they did not possess. In Prescott v. Birming- 
ham Corporation it was held that a free travel scheme for old 
people on Corporation transport services was ultra vires. Under 
the Acts concerned the local authority owed its rate-payers a 
fiduciary duty analogous to a trust, and it was not entitled to 
make a gift or a present in money’s worth to a particular 
section of the community at the expense of the general body of 
rate-payers. (Birmingham Corporation announced its intention 
on 7th December to proceed with a Private Bill to legalize its 
scheme). In Smith and others v. Cardiff Corporation,? on the other 
hand, a differential rent scheme for council houses erected 
under the Housing Acts was held valid. 

Particularly at the beginning of the year there was criticism 
of the Town Meetings system involved when the local council 
wishes to promote a Bill in Parliament. On 7th January in 
Birmingham 3.81 per cent. of the electorate had thrown out five 
out of six clauses of a proposed Bill, and on the 18th February 
the General Purposes Committee of Birmingham Corporation 
was reported to have recommended that the Association of 
Municipal Corporations should ask for the abolition of town 
polls. But organizations representing special interests appeared 
to consider that town polls were effective as a cheaper 
method than petitioning against Bills, especially where the 
same national body was faced with similar Bills in a number of 
towns. 

Some other points of interest in constitutional and admini- 
strative law arose in addition to those so far mentioned. 

The case of Dr. Cort elicited a statement on political 
asylum from the Home Secretary on 21st June. The normal 
1 [1954] 3. W.L.R. 600, ggo. 

* [1954] 1. Q.B. 210. 
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criterion he said, was whether there were good grounds for 
supposing a foreigner’s life or liberty would be endangered 
because of his political opinions if he were required to leave the 
United Kingdom. The power to refuse to allow a foreigner to 
remain in the United Kingdom was derived from the Aliens 
Order 1953 made under Sect. 1 of the Aliens Restriction Act 
1914 as amended by the Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act, 
1919. 

The judicial work of the Privy Countil in the Common- 
wealth field was illustrated in Stnanayake v. Navarantine and 
another’ and its work in the ecclesiastical field by Bevan and others 
v. the Church Commissioners for England.? 

An issue of some general interest was decided by the House 
of Lords in Morgan (Inspector of Taxes) v. Tate and Lyle Lid.? which 
upheld the decision of the Court of Appeal that Messrs. Tate 
and Lyle’s expenditure of £15,339 in connection with the “Mr. 
Cube” campaign was an expense wholly and exclusively laid 
out for the purpose of trade within the meaning of the relevant 
income tax rule, and that it was accordingly an admissible 
deduction from the company’s profits for the purpose of income 
tax. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on grd 
November mentioned the Government’s intention to widen the 
jurisdiction of the county courts in England and Wales and to 
set up new criminal courts in Liverpool and Birmingham. 

On 21st December the Court of Chivalry sat, for the first 
time for 223 years, to hear a case between the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of Manchester and the Manchester 
Palace of Varieties Ltd.* 

A motion tabled in the House of Commons early in the 
year criticized the fact thatreportsof several Royal Commissions 
(including that on Capital Punishment)® had not yet been 
brought before the House in spite of repeated requests from 
1 [1954] A.C. 640. 

* The Times, 23rd March. 

* [1954] 3. W.L.R. 85. 

* [1955] 2. W.L.R. 440. 

® Cmd. 8932. 
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M.P.s. In the course of the year the reports were published of 
various further enquiries and various fresh enquiries were set 
afoot. A Departmental Committee on New Trials in Criminal 
Cases recommended that the Court of Appeal and House of 
Lords should be empowered to order a new trial of a convicted 
person where the appeal is based on the ground of fresh 
evidence. A report of a Select Committee on the Army Act and 
the Air Force Act was published.? A Committee appointed by 
the Archbishops issued a report entitled “The Ecclesiastical 
Courts: Principles of Reconstruction”. A Royal Commission on 
the law relating to mental illness and mental deficiency began 
working, and the Home Secretary set up other committees to 
enquire into the laws relating to homosexual offences and 
prostitution, and into the laws relating to trials of minor offences 
in magistrates’ courts. On 21st October the Home Secretary 
promised to look into the law of obscenity, and on 9th December 
he promised a Bill as soon as possible to deal with “horror 
comics’. 


1 Cmd. 9150. 
* H.C. 1953-54 (223). 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS—II 


by Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALu 


uproar created in the American colonies by the imposition 

by the British Parliament of the Stamp Act in N. America. 
The episode came to an end, so it was hoped in London and by 
many loyalists in N. America, when in 1766 King George III’s 
Ministers repealed the Stamp Act, but at the same time passed 
a declaratory Act maintaining the absolute sovereignty of 
Parliament over the American colonies. 

A year later, in 1767, the British Government again aroused 
the indignation of the colonists by passing two Acts, one of 
which was “The Colonial Meeting Act’? and the other the 
popularly named ““Townsend Acts” (Townsend was Chancellor 
in the Pitt Ministry which the Prime Minister failed to control 
because of his failing health) which set up Commissioners of 
Customs in America and suspended the New York Assembly 
because it was resisting the Mutiny Act. In fact the New York 
Assembly toed the line and was never suspended. But in the 
Townsend Acts there was also provision for the collection of 
certain duties on materials such as paper and tea and this 
opened up anew the whole issue of taxation without represen- 
tation. 

On 26th January, 1769, the “discontents in America” had 
reached such a pitch that a “grand debate” on American 
affairs was held which according to a contemporary writer 
“‘was very fine indeed”. 

The Ministers found themselves in a mess at four o’clock in 
the morning when “the whole bench of Ministers and Clerks 
was thrown into a most ridiculous confusion” when Mr. 
Grenville demanded that certain resolutions of a treasonable 
character which were said to be in the records of the Boston 
Assembly and upon which Ministers were relying, should be 
read. 


[= the first of these articles an account was given of the 
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Unfortunately for Ministers the documents could not be 
found and “the business of the House stood still; one side 
laughing, the other side in the most shameful perplexity for 
more than a quarter of an hour”. However, Ministers were 
rescued by the party hacks and in the contemporary account 
it is thus related: ‘“The chorus men, who at proper times call 
for the question, helped them out at this dead lift, by an 
incessant recitative of the words: “Question! Question! 
Question !” 

An Opposition member accused the Government of three 
indecencies. The indecency of bringing “‘cut and dried resolves 
only for the drudgery of passing them; the indecency of the 
confused manner the Ministers conducted the business; and 
the indecency of the chorus men.” 

On 8th February the House again debated American 
affairs. Governor Pownall declared: “If you mean to govern 
the country by the aid of military force, you have not sent a 
sufficient number of troops: if you do not mean this, you have 
already sent too many. But thank God resistance by force and 
arms is not the resistance which you have to guard against. 
The people of America are husbandmen and merchants; who 
have lived by their dependence upon, and under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain; are unaccustomed to arms; are not 
trained up in a military spirit; do not [to use an expression of 
their own] feel bold to resist by arms; yet, if you attempt to 
force taxes against the spirit of the people there, you will find, 
when perhaps it is too late, that they are of a spirit which will 
resist all force; which will grow stronger by being forced; will 
prove superior to all force, and ever has been unconquerable: 
they are of a spirit to abide, nay, to court, persecution: and if 
amongst other propositions which they have taken up, they 
should once take it into their heads that they are under a state 
of persecution, that spirit of enthusiasm which is of their 
temper, and of their very nature, will arise, and every mis- 
chievous consequence, in every extreme, will accompany it. 

“This spirit is not dead in them; it is only dormant; the 
utmost care and skill of those who lead them, either in civil or 
religious matters, is employed to restrain and keep it down. 
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If this spirit should once take fire [and believe me, Sir, it is in 
such a state of inflammability that the smallest spark would 
give it fire], it will break out into a flame, which no reason, no 
prudence, no force can restrain.” 

On 5th March, 1770, Lord North addressed the House in 
terms from which the following is a typical extract. ‘ ‘We 
repealed the Stamp Act to comply with their desires, and what 
has been the consequence; has the repeal taught them obedi- 
ence, has our lenity inspired them with moderation? No, Sir, 
that very lenity has encouraged them to insult our authority, 
to dispute our rights, and to aim at independent government. 
What is therefore to be done? Shall we, while they now deny 
our legal power to tax them, acquiesce in the argument of 
illegality, and give up that power? Shall we betray ourselves 
out of compliment to them, and through a wish of rendering 
more than justice to America, resign the controlling supremacy 
of England? God forbid! The properest time to exert our 
right of taxation is when the right is refused. The properest 
time for making resistance is when we are attacked. To tem- 
porize is to yield and the authority of the mother country now 
unsupported is in reality relinquished for ever’’. 

All this blood and thunder was however a preliminary to 
an admission that the American boycott of British goods had 
been extremely effective and therefore he proposed to repeal 
most of the duties in the Townsend Acts. Tea was not amongst 
them and notwithstanding the efforts of the friends of America, 
tea remained a taxable commodity. 

Three months later the Opposition again returned to the 
attack and on 8th and gth May endeavoured to move an 
address to the Throne and also obtain a majority for a series of 
resolutions which arraigned the whole American policy of 
Ministers during the preceding years. All those resolutions 
were rejected and when on 18th May the Lords debated the 
American disorders, Lord Hillborough, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, used words which indicated the uncompromising spirit 
of King and Ministers. 

His Lordship said inter alia: “If it is oppression to dissolve 
those provincial legislations which were exposing themselves to 
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punishment by the insolence of their resolutions, I am an 
oppressor; nor do I wonder, when it is public virtue to betray 
the rights of the nation, that it should be held criminal to 
appear in their defence. My criminality however is my princi- 
pal boast. The star of America shall never have my voice to 
shine either upon the destruction or the disgrace of Englishmen. 
The colonies are our subjects: as such they are bound by our 
laws; and I trust we shall never use the language of supplica- 
tion, to beg that our subjects will condescendingly yield obedi- 
ence to our inherent pre-eminence.... Shall the British 
Parliament be reduced to a necessity of rescinding its laws, at 
the command of a provincial assembly? Can you, my lords, 
restrain your indignation at the bare idea of so mortifying, so 
abject a proposition ? Is not the whole Englishman maddened in 
your bosoms, at the remotest thought of crouching to the 
creatures of your own formation? Have you erected colonies 
to be your masters, not to be your dependents—and will you 
suffer that insolence to assume the name of patriotism, which 
arraigns the warrantable exercise of your own authority? No, 
you will never suffer such a wantonness of temerity; you will 
reject the resolutions before you with contempt, and show these 
turbulent brawlers that you are not to be intoxicated out of 
your duty by the heady fumes of a licentious popula- 
rity.” 

Later in the debate another Government supporter (Earl 
Gower) told the Opposition ‘‘to be sure the noble lords will 
call us a corrupt, a venal majority, and generously weep over 
the ruins of their miserable country. Every sensible man, 
however, knows that almost all majorities are branded as 
corrupt, by the ignorant or the interested. Every sensible man, 
moreover, knows, that this kingdom has been many centuries 
on the verge of destruction, and that national distress, or 
expiring liberty has been constantly a subject of declamation 
with the dirtiest faction. Yet, blessed be God, we have in- 
cessantly encreased both in our property and our freedom, 
notwithstanding all the melancholy predictions of patriotism, 
and I trust the same remarks will be made in succeeding ages, 
when the public-spirited worthies of the present hour, are 
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either consigned to oblivion, or hung up to the ridicule of 
posterity.” 

Next day His Majesty closed the Third Session of the 
Thirteenth Parliament with a speech which made no mention 
of the American troubles and in which he said he had “nothing 
material to communicate on foreign affairs”, but that he 
would “continue my endeavours to appease, if possible, the 
troubles which still prevail in some parts of Europe’’. 

However, when His Majesty opened the Fourth Session 
on 13th November, 1770, he was optimistic enough to assert 
that with one exception the American colonists were abandon- 
ing their combinations (boycotts) against British imports. The 
exception was to be found in Massachusetts where there was 
still “lawless violence’’. 

There was not much said about N. America in the debate 
on the Address, but Mr. Burke reminded Ministers that tea 
which was still taxed was also still boycotted by the colonists. 

It was not until 27th April, 1773, that Parliament again 
discussed American affairs and the subject was tea. It is 
unlikely that when Lord North rose to inform the House that 
it had been decided to allow the East India Company to 
import tea duty free into N. America that he realized he was 
brewing up the famous “Boston Tea Party” of 16th December, 
1773, but this was the fact. 

The reason for the concession to the East India Company 
was that the tea trade had passed to the Dutch (owing to the 
American boycott) and it was believed that if relieved of all 
duty the East India merchants in Leadenhall Street could 
quote prices which would regain the market. The East India 
Company was at that time in some financial and administra- 
tive difficulties which greatly embarrassed Ministers and as 
Lord North observed the proposed measure would be “‘prodi- 
giously to the advantage of the Company”. 

The Sixth Session of the Thirteenth Parliament was pro- 
rogued on ist July and the Seventh Session opened on 13th 
January, 1774. 

News travelled slowly two hundred years ago and although 
unofficial information reached London concerning the events 
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at Boston it was not until 7th March that His Majesty sent a 
message to Parliament “‘relating to the outrageous proceedings 
at Boston”. 

A week later the debate began on the Boston Port Bill. The 
purpose of this measure was to close the port of Boston to 
trade; it was a measure for an economic blockade. Its justifica- 
tion in the opinion of the King’s Ministers was to be found 
both in the fact that for at least seven years the Bostonians had 
been ring-leaders in the dispute with the Crown and in the 
circumstances which occurred in December 1773. 

In that month three East India merchantmen with cargoes 
of the duty free tea arrived at Boston. The colonists had been 
preparing for this event and in the report of the Annual 
Register ‘‘as the time approached when the arrival of the tea 
ships for the execution of the new plan was expected, the peo- 
ple assembled at different places in great bodies, and began to 
take such measures as seemed most effectual to prevent the 
landing of their cargoes. The tea consignees, who had been 
appointed by the India Company, were obliged in most 
places (and in some at the peril of property, if not of life) to 
relinquish their appointments and to enter into public engage- 
ments not to act in that capacity. Committees were appointed 
by the people in different towns and provinces, whom they 
armed with such power as they supposed themselves enabled 
to bestow. They were authorized to inspect merchants’ books, 
to propose tests, to punish those whom they considered as 
contumacious by the dangerous proscription of declaring them 
enemies to their country, and of assembling the people when 
they thought necessary. In a word, their powers were as indefi- 
nite as the authority under which they acted. 

“In the tumultuous assemblies which were frequently held 
upon this occasion, numberless resolutions were passed, ex- 
tremely derogatory with respect to the authority of the supreme 
legislature. Inflammatory hand bills, and other seditious papers 
were continually published; nor were the conductors of news- 
papers nor the writers of various pamphlets, much more 
guarded in their conduct or temperate in their manner. Even 
at Philadelphia, which had been so long celebrated for the 
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excellency of its police and government and the temperate 
manners of its inhabitants, printed papers were dispersed 
warning the pilots on the river Delaware not to conduct any 
of these tea ships into their harbour, which were only sent out 
for the purpose of enslaving and poisoning all the Americans 
at the same time giving them plainly to understand it was 
expected that they would apply their knowledge of the river 
under the colour of their profession in such a manner as 
would effectually secure their country from so imminent a 
danger. At New York, in a similar publication, those ships are 
said to be loaded with the fetters which had been forged for 
them in Great Britain and every vengeance is denounced 
against all persons who dare in any manner contribute to the 
introduction of those chains. All the colonies seemed to have 
instantly united in this point. 

“The town of Boston which had been so long obnoxious to 
government was the scene of the first outrage. Three ships 
laden with tea having arrived in that port, the captains were 
terrified into a concession that if they were permitted by the 
consignees, the Board of Customs and the fort of Castle William, 
they would return with their cargoes to England. These 
promises could not be fulfilled; the consignees refused to dis- 
charge the captains from the obligations under which they were 
chartered for the delivery of their cargoes; the custom house 
refused them a clearance for their return and the governor 
would not grant them a passport for clearing the fort. 

“In this state, it was easily seen by the people of the town, 
that the ships lying so near, the teas would be landed by 
degrees, notwithstanding any guard they could keep or meas- 
ures taken to prevent it; and it was as well known that if they 
were landed nothing could prevent their being disposed of 
and thereby the purpose of establishing the monopoly and 
raising a revenue fulfilled. To prevent this dreaded consequence 
a number of armed men, under the disguise of Mohawk 
Indians, boarded the ships and in a few hours discharged their 
whole cargoes of tea into the sea, without doing any other 
damage or offering injury to the captains or crews. It was 
remarkable that the Government, civil power, the garrison of 
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Fort William and armed ships in the harbour were totally 
inactive upon this occasion”’. 

An animated debate took place, the friends of America 
opposed the Bill, although they had difficulty in defending the 
behaviour of those Bostonians who had tarred and feathered 
Mr. Malcolm the collector of customs. 

Lord North claimed that the punishment to be inflicted on 
the port of Boston was really very mild whilst the extreme 
anti-American view was expressed by a Mr. Van who did not 
believe in half measures. He said “I agree to the flagitiousness 
of the offence of the Americans and therefore am of the opinion 
that the town of Boston ought to be knocked about their ears 
and destroyed. Delenda est Carthago . . . you will never meet with 
proper obedience to the laws of this country until you have 
destroyed that nest of locusts”’. 

Colonel Barré who followed Mr. Van begged the House to 
remain cool and observed “‘Keep your hands out of the pockets 
of the Americans and they will be obedient subjects”’. 

Edmund Burke said: “‘there are but two ways to govern 
America; either to make it subservient to all your laws, or let 
it govern itself by its own internal policy”’. 

Governor Pownall raised a loud laugh from the whole 
House by saying “‘the Americans have a real love of govern- 
ment; they love order and peace’’. 

The Bill became law and another step was taken in the 
parting of the ways. 

On 19th April, Mr. Rose Fuller moved a motion to repeal 
the American Tea Duty Act and although it was lost by 182 
votes to 49 the debate provided Edmund Burke for an occasion 
on which he made a notable speech. It occupies fifty-nine 
columns in the seventeenth volume of the Parliamentary 
History and the orator must have been ‘“‘on his legs” for at 
least four hours. When he apologized for the length of his 
speech there were cries of “Go on! Go on!” 

He surveyed the whole story of Anglo-American relations 
and exposed with biting sarcasm the twists and turns and 
contradictions of Government policy. In his historical survey 
he referred to the Cabinet formed by Chatham as a “‘piece of 
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joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed ...a 
tesselated pavement without cement ...a very curious show 
but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on. . . . Coll- 
eagues stared at each other and were obliged to ask “‘Sir, your 
name? ... They found themselves they knew not how, pigging 
together, heads and points in the same truckel-bed’”’. 

During the remaining days of April there was further debate 
on two measures proposed by the Government for “‘the im- 
partial administration of justice in Massachusetts Bay. The 
object of these Bills was to strengthen the hold of the British 
Crown over the colonies. The Bill to close the port of Boston was 
followed by one which substituted a nominated for an elected 
council on Massachusetts and abolished the election by the 
people of jurymen; the other Bill entitled the authorities to 
remove for trial to Britain or elsewhere persons accused of 
capital offences in support of the administration, since it was 
considered that their chances of a fair trial in America were 
negligible. 

No new arguments were advanced during these debates 
and Charles Fox summed up the position when he began a 
speech with the words “I take this to be the question, whether 
America is to be governed by force or argument ?” 

The Bills were passed and it is worthy of note that even 
their opponents had to admit that public opinion in Britain 
favoured these measures for bringing the Americans to 
heel. 

In the Lords the Earl of Chatham issued this prophetic 
warning on 27th May: “‘My Lords, I am an old man, and would 
advise the noble Lords in office to adopt a more gentle mode of 
governing America; for the day is not far distant, when 
America may vie with these kingdoms, not only in arms, but 
in arts also. It is an established fact, that the principal towns in 
America are learned and polite”’. 

The disturbances in the American Colonies produced an 
effect on the future of Canada. The Government introduced 
the Quebec Act which in effect entrusted the over-lordship 
of the area west of the coastal mountains in N. America to the 
Canadians. This was regarded by the American colonists as an 
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attempt to encircle them and prevent their westward expansion. 

In the course of evidence heard in the committee stage of 
this Bill an expert (General Carleton) reported that the 
“cultivated and populous part of Canada” extended “‘to 
about 300 miles” and was inhabited by 150,000 French 
Catholics and “about 360 Protestants [ presumably non-French] 
and that a certain M. le Brun who had come over from Canada 
to ask that the Canadians might have an assembly was a 
“blackguard convicted of filthy crimes with children”. 

Another expert told members of the House that “they [the 
Canadians] are too ignorant a people to understand the value 
of a free government: they are exceedingly obedient: would 
obey the King’s commands let it be what it may... it [an 
assembly] is contrary to all their ideas. . . their idea of a house 
of Assembly is that of a house of riot and confusion which meets only to 
impede public business”’. 

After this excursion across the boundaries of Canada we 
must return to our main theme and take note that as soon as 
news reached N. America that the Quebec Act had become 
law the colonies convened a Congress. This body which has 
become known to history as the First Continental Congress 
prepared a declaration of rights in which was set forth a list of 
the rights which had been infringed since 1763. 

Even at this late date all was not lost in the cause of Anglo- 
American unity, for although the Congress agreed to concert 
measures to support Massachusetts in resistance to its punish- 
ment, it also debated at length a remarkable plan put before 
it by Joseph Galloway (1731-1803). This American politician 
and lawyer had presided over the Pennsylvanian Assembly from 
1766-1793 and whilst recognizing American grievances had 
deprecated extreme action. As a delegate to the Congress he 
suggested a plan in September, 1774, which he called “Plan for 
a proposed Union between Great Britain and the Colonies”. 
There was to be a President-General appointed by the Crown 
and this officer was to be the chief executive assisted by a 
Grand Council elected by the colonial assemblies. This was in 
modern language a plan for a federal dominion. Its adoption 
was lost by only one vote! 
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On theside of the British, the Commander-in Chief, General 
Gage, began to fortify his position at Boston and made plans to 
seize the arms and ammunition which the colonists were now 
openly accumulating in preparation for an armed strife which 
was felt to be inevitable by an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans. 

In the meanwhile the King had decided to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. It was generally believed that one of the reasons which 
led His Majesty to make this decision was the extent of his 
debts. The wages of the “lower part of the Household”, in 
other words the domestics and minor officials, were badly in 
arrears and this had become a public scandal. Although 
Parliament was well under control it was not considered that 
to demand a large sum of money from a Parliament approach- 
ing an election would be so convenient as to make the sub- 
mission to a new Parliament whose members were secure in 
their seats for some years. 

Contemporary comment indicates that the Government 
had succeeded in creating an impression that the American 
troubles were under control. They had been simmering and 
bubbling with varying degrees of intensity for nearly ten years 
and public opinion in Britian had grown accustomed to the 
“cold war” with the American Colonies and disinclined to 
suppose that it could ever become hot. 

The First Session of the new Parliament—the Fourteenth 
—opened on 29th November, 1774, and heard the King “seated 
on the Throne adorned with his Crown and regal ornaments” 
tell them a “‘most daring spirit of resistance and disobedience 
to the law still prevailed in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay”’, but he assured Lords and Commons that he “had taken 
such measures and given such orders” as would rectify this 
deplorable state of affairs. 

A few days later the Navy Estimates were discussed and the 
Opposition not unnaturally demanded to know why in view of 
the American situation the number of seamen was to be 4,000 
less. The Government merely said that it had no information 
to give the House which led Mr. Burke to declare that this 
House of Commons “‘was a dead senseless mass, which had 
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neither sense, soul, nor activity, but as it derived from the 
Minister’’. 

On 1st February, 1775, the Earl of Chatham presented a 
Bill for settling the troubles in America. This again like the 
abortive proposals of Galloway in the American Congress was 
an attempt to retain the legal supremacy of the Crown with 
practical measures of self-government for the Colonies. It was 
rejected. 

Next day, whilst immense crowds thronged the lobbies of 
the House of Commons, a debate began on the American 
situation and Lord North moved a motion that an Address be 
sent to the King which he indicated would result in more 
force being sent to N. America and the establishment of a 
general blockade of New England. In short, Lord North pro- 
posed to bring about the submission of the Colonies by employing 
economic sanctions. A Colonel Grant said that he had served 
in America and was certain that they would not fight. They 
would never dare to face an English army and “did not possess 
any of the qualifications to make a good soldier”’. 

The address to the King was passed, but a few days later on 
20th February, Lord North gave the House a great surprise by 
coming forward with a resolution for conciliating the differ- 
ences with America. The gist of the proposal was that if the 
Colonies would themselves make proposals for the raising of 
revenue by internal taxation then the dispute was at an end. 

Matters had however gone too far for any useful result to 
come from this more conciliatory attitude by the Ministry and 
in any case it was not proposed to hold up the Bill for restrain- 
ing the commerce of the New England Colonies and indeed on 
gth March Lord North brought in a Bill to extend the block- 
ade to the Southern Colonies of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina. 

On 16th March, a date separated by only a few weeks from 
the end of the first act in the drama, the Lords were again dis- 
cussing N. America and the following extracts from two speeches 
mirror the conflict in the British Parliament. 

First let us hear Lord Camden: “‘But admitting full success 
to your naval efforts, what can they effect; the blocking up 
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their ports, and the suppression of their trade. But will this 
procure the conquest of America? No, my lords; they are 
prepared to meet these severities, and to surmount them. They 
are applying themselves most diligently to agriculture, that 
great source of strength and independence. Foreseeing the 
important crisis, they have provided against its wants; and 
have imported into their country stores of industry, imple- 
ments of husbandry and manufacture. They have united in the 
rejection of luxury and superfluous enjoyment. They have 
suppressed their public diversions, formerly common enough in 
their great and wealthy towns; and every man attaches himself 
wholly to the great business of his country. Such is the state of 
America. She has curtailed her expenses; she has reduced her 
table; she has clothed herself in mean and coarse stuffs; she has 
adopted the wise system of frugal industry. Her wants can be 
only ideal, imaginary, nothing. 

“But, my lords, what will be the state of this civilized, 
enlightened, dissipated and debauched country? How shall 
the want of American commerce be supplied, of that commerce 
which contributes the means of your luxury, of your enjoy- 
ments, of the imaginary happiness of this country? We may 
feel the loss of American connection, a loss which nothing can 
compensate; but America will have little reason to regret her 
disconnection from England, and, my lords, it is evident that 
England must one day lose the dominion of America. It is 
impossible that this petty island can continue in dependence 
that mighty continent, increasing daily in numbers and 
strength. To protract the time of separation to a distant day is 
all that can be hoped; and this hope might be obtained by 
wise and temperate counsels; not by precipitation and violence 
uniting America against you: for so it is, my lords; there is not 
a man in America, who can endure the idea of being taxed, 
perhaps to the amount of his whole property, at pleasure, by a 
legislature 3,000 miles distant; or who can separate the idea of 
taxation from representation. The groundless and interested 
rumours that are spread, of discord among the Americans, can 
only impose on the grossest ignorance. They are considered as 
the cry of the court, the talk of the day, and meet with the 
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contempt they deserve. But, my lords, when administration 
attempts to join in the imposture, I cannot but think it most 
humiliating and disgraceful; and such is the attempt made in 
the exception in favour of New York. The world is to be de- 
ceived into an opinion that New York is detached from the 
general cause, and this dirty, humiliating contrivance, is to 
create distrust and dis-union in America; and this, when the 
directly contrary state of the province is well known. 

“Did not they send delegates to the congress; to that con- 
gress, which I shall ever maintain to have been strictly justifi- 
able? And, my lords, the committee is now in the town, most 
heartily and unanimously co-operating and enforcing the 
general cause. Such mean insidious attempts to undermine the 
American union, only prove its solidity and firmness, which are 
otherwise not to be attacked or shaken, and against which, all 
your efforts of war must be vain and impracticable. 

“But, my lords, an objection may be made to this account 
of the powerful and invincible state of America. It will be said 
that if England cannot enforce obedience and curb any refrac- 
tory disposition that might arise in the colonies, America 
might at any time revolt, and, shake off the authority of the 
mother country. But the answer is this; that America derives 
the invincible strength I have described, from her union, 
which can only be produced by the oppressions from this 
country; for, my lords, the state of America is such that union 
can never originate in herself. ... And so it was. They could 
never for themselves merely coincide or co-operate. You might 
as easily have reconciled fire and water, as have brought 
Virginia to shake hands with Pennsylvania, or associated New 
York to the Massachusetts’ Bay. And if any one colony could 
have ever been infatuated into an attempt entirely to throw 
off the dependence on this country, she would have had few 
or none to join her. The contest would then be speedily decided, 
and very different would be the efforts of divided America 
against United England, from the force which now resists you, 
the collected force of united America against England weakened 
and divided. For such, my lords, is the state to which the 
present measures have brought both countries. 
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‘At home, discontent and division prevail; and in America 
it was reserved for the wisdom of these times to produce such 
a union as renders her invincible. The Americans are now 
united and cemented by the strongest ties. They are allied in 
the common defence of everything dear to them. They are 
struggling pro aris et focis, in support of their liberties and 
properties, and the most sacred rights of mankind. 

‘Thus associated by the strongest mutual engagements,and 
aided by their mutual strength, grounded on the justice of their 
cause, I must assert and repeat, my lords, that your efforts 
against them must be successless, and your war impracticable”. 

And now the Earl of Sandwich: “The noble lord mentions 
the impracticability of conquering America; I cannot think 
the noble lord can be serious on this matter. Suppose the 
colonies do abound in men, what does that signify? They are 
raw, undisciplined, cowardly men. I wish instead of 40,000 or 
50,000 of these brave fellows, they would produce in the field 
at least 200,000, the more the better, the easier would be the 
conquest; if they did not run away, they would starve them- 
selves into compliance with our measures. 

“T will tell your lordships an anecdote that happened at the 
siege of Louisburgh: Sir Peter Warren told me that in order 
to try the courage of the Americans, he ordered a great number 
of them to be placed in the front of the army; the Americans 
pretended at first to be very much elated at this mark of dis- 
tinction, and boasted what mighty feats they would do upon 
the scene of action; however, when the moment came to put in 
execution this boasted courage, behold, every one of them ran 
from the front to the rear of the army, with as much expedition 
as their feet could carry them, and threatened to go off entirely, 
if the commander offered to make them a shield to protect the 
British soldiers at the expense of their blood; they did not 
understand such usage. Sir Peter finding what egregious 
cowards they were, and knowing of what importance such 
numbers must be to intimidate the French by their appearance, 
told these American heroes, that his orders had been mis- 
understood, that he always intended to keep them in the rear 
of the army to make the great push; that it was the custom of 
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generals to preserve the best troops to the last; that this was 
always the Roman custom, and as the Americans resembled 
the Romans in every particular, especially in courage and love 
of their country, he should make no scruple of following the 
Roman custom, and made no doubt but that modern Romans 
would shew acts of bravery, equal to any in ancient Rome.” 

Six days later on 22nd March Burke made another immense- 
ly long and eloquent plea for conciliation, but his resolutions 
were heavily defeated and five days later a Mr. Hartley tried 
the same plan, but in vain. His conciliatory resolutions were 
rejected and the House proceeded to discuss the evils of small 
banknotes “‘as low as a shilling”’. 

In the fortnight which included 12th April and 26th April, 
Parliament was engaged in according to the King’s request 
“that Buckingham House, now called the ‘Queen’s House’ 
should be settled on Her Majesty” in exchange for Somerset 
House. 

But across the Atlantic at Lexington on 1gth April the 
first blood was shed in the War of American Independence in 
a skirmish between American militiamen and some of General 
Gages’ troops who had been sent on an expedition from Boston 
to seize arms known to have been collected by the colonists at 
Concord. 

The ways had begun to part and went so far apart that 
more than once in the century after the independence of 
America had been obtained there was talk of war between the 
two nations. Then, as Benjamin Franklin had predicted, when 
Britain was in mortal peril in World Wars I and II the ways 
began to come together and are now inter alia linked by the 
North Atlantic Treaty whose Article II pledges the signatories 
“to develop peaceful and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which these institutions 
are founded .. .” 


[ Concluded | 
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A JAPANESE GENERAL ELECTION 


by HessELt TiLTMAN 


APAN’S National Diet, as reformed under the Macarthur- 

inspired Constitution following the Pacific war, is “the 

highest organ of State power” and the members of the 
467-seat House of Representatives exercise powers unheard of 
in pre-war days when a spokesman for the dominant military 
caste once explained to me that “in the West you go to church 
to worship God, not to argue with him. In the same way, the 
Imperial Army demands that members of the Diet are not 
elected to further the interests of the bankers, of financiers, or 
industry or workers but have one duty only—to carry out the 
Emperor’s wishes”! 

Since the promulgation of the new Constitution, the vesting 
of sovereign power in the people, and the institution of the 
universal franchise, Japan has made greater strides towards the 
establishment of a genuine parliamentary democracy than 
during the previous half century since the first Diet was con- 
vened in 1890. There has arisen in Japan the beginnings of a 
public opinion. More people are asking questions—and 
demanding answers—than ever before. It is difficult to imagine 
women ever being deprived of the vote. And there exists to-day 
a free press which vigilantly watches over the new liberties 
enshrined in the Constitution. 

Despite these solid gains, however, Japanese-style democ- 
racy differs in important respects from political institutions in 
the West. Political parties—and battles—tend to reflect the 
heroic tradition of the Clan lords and Samurai of former days 
and to revolve around personalities rather than policies. 
Money plays an unhealthily prominent role in elections, and 
local political bosses still often strive to “deliver the vote” 
according to prior—and undercover—arrangement. Hence 
the stringent laws under which general elections—which must 
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be held at least once in every four years—are conducted. And 
hence the numerous reported violations of those laws which 
are a feature of every Japanese election. 

Despite the arrest of more than 9,000 persons (including 
nearly 7,000 on suspicion of buying votes, a time-honoured 
practice in Japan), the sixth post-war general election held on 
27th February last which resulted in a victory for the Conserva- 
tive Democratic party presided over by Prime Minister 
Ichiro Hatoyama was probably the cleanest election since the 
Pacific war. It was certainly one of the most strictly regulated 
and controlled appeals to the people ever held under a democ- 
ratic system anywhere—as testified to by the fact that the 
“Public Office Election Law” which governs Diet elections 
has been amended fourteen times since it was originally 
enacted in April 1950; the last time in December, 1954 when 
it was further, and significantly, tightened up in an effort to 
keep money in its place and ensure fair elections in a nation 
in which it had too long been an open secret that to win a seat 
a candidate usually needed to spend between five and ten 
times the legal maximum. 

The purpose of this election law, which is 154 pages long 
plus supplementary provisions, is given in its first article as 
“to establish an electoral system for the public election of 
members of the House of Representatives, House of Council- 
lors and members of Assemblies of public bodies... and to 
assure that the wishes of the electors will be freely and surely 
expressed and thereby ensure the development of sound 
democratic politics.” 

To achieve that end, the most recent revision of the law 
increased the field of election activities paid for out of State 
funds and established stricter controls over the sums disbursed 
by individual candidates, and the responsibilities of candidates 
for any illegal acts of his officials and workers. 

This basic law defines the qualifications for candidates and 
voters and spells out what each may and may not do in the 
course of a campaign in detail as elaborate as were the regula- 
tions governing the wedding of a farmer’s daughter under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 
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Of the one hundred and eighteen constituencies into which 
the country is divided, thirty-eight elect five members apiece; 
thirty-nine four members; and the rest three members. Largest 
constituency is the Tokyo First District, with 879,884 registered 
voters in the recent general election. (Prime Minister Hato- 
yama headed thelist of successful candidates in this constituency 
on 27th February with a total of 149,000 votes, the largest 
garnered by any individual candidate in the nation.) Voting 
procedure is the same as in the United Kingdom: however 
many candidates are nominated for a given constituency, the 
five (or four, or three) polling the most votes are declared 
elected. 

Registration of eligible voters (persons twenty years and 
over, of sound mind and not serving sentences of hard labour, 
who have resided in the constituency for at least three months 
prior to compilation of the voting register) is conducted by the 
District Electoral Commission in September of each year and 
completed by the end of October. Electoral rolls are then 
open for public inspection from 5th November to 20th Novem- 
ber and any resident of the constitutency whose name has been 
omitted may lodge a protest between those dates—such protest 
to be considered and a decision announced by the Commission 
within twenty days. 

In the event a decision is objected, the case can be appealed 
to the local District Court. The basic electoral roll is thus 
finalised by 20th December each year, but in the event an 
election is called some months later, a supplementary list of 
voters is prepared before the campaign begins—the District 
Electoral Commissions sitting on a previously announced date 
to receive applications from newly-qualified residents. 

At this point, Japanese election law deviates sharply from 
practice in most Western countries. No “nursing” of a con- 
stituency by a prospective candidate (or, at least openly, by a 
sitting member) is permitted until public notice of an election 
has been proclaimed. Some candidates seek to get around this 
restriction by mailing New Year greeting cards to constituents, 
or “showing themselves” at festivals, but the authorities are 
watchful for any hint of overt electioneering out of season and 
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any attempts at “nursing”’ involve the risk of a candidate being 
disqualified. 

“This prohibition exists in the light of our experience over 
the past fifty years” a high official of the Local Autonomy 
Agency, which controls the electoral machinery, told me. I 
may add it also reflects (as do other restrictions upon cam- 
paigning) the Japanese belief that a “fair” election requires 
that all candidates get off the mark on the same day, employ 
the same methods, receive the same amount of publicity, the 
same State aid, and the same opportunity to present their 
case—neither more nor less. 

Once a campaign officially begins, electioneering activities 
—and the cost thereof—are partly regulated by the State and 
partly controlled by individual candidates. Disbursements 
from State funds average the equivalent of £500 per candidate 
and, in addition, individual candidates may spend a sum 
which averages £710 throughout the nation—and in the case 
of the Tokyo First District, largest constituency of all, was, at 
the recent election, £1,530. 

House-to-house canvassing by candidates or their represen- 
tatives—the cheapest and most direct form of electioneering— 
is strictly prohibited as calculated to facilitate the bribing of 
voters. (Over 1,000 persons were arrested on suspicion of having 
violated this provision of the law during the recent campaign.) 
Instead, the main media of communication in a Japanese 
election consists of street meetings, policy statements circulated 
to all registered voters at State expense, radio broadcasts and 
newspaper advertisements. 

Policy statements, printed and distributed by the State 
and accompanied by a photograph of the candidate, are 
limited to a maximum of two thousand words. A candidate 
can write anything he pleases within that limit—or confine 
himself to one thousand words and space it out—all candidates 
receiving precisely the same amount of space. 

Radio broadcasts by individual candidates are limited, in 
principle, to not more than three appearances over local 
stations covering the constituency (with the additional re- 
striction that candidates in Tokyo and Osaka may not appear 
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on the same radio station twice) and the reading by announcers 
of details of each candidate’s career not more than ten times 
during a campaign. 

Nation wide broadcasts by individual candidates in House 
of Representatives elections are banned, but leaders are given 
the opportunity of expounding the views and policies of their 
parties in programmes broadcast by the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation (the Japanese ““BBC”’) as a public service. “Such 
programmes”, an election official explained, ‘“‘are planned by 
the broadcasting companies themselves and not subject to 
Government control. But radio stations are obligated to give 
a fair representation to all parties.” In addition, political 
parties are free to buy broadcasting time on the commercial 
radio networks, which have thirty-eight stations in Japan. 

Newspaper advertisements, affording the same space and 
two insertions for every candidate, are paid for by the State, 
aS are 10,000 postal cards per candidate and 5,000 “posters” 
limited to the announcement of time and place of meetings. 
The basic election law further provides that “‘except for news- 
papers and magazines as provided by law’’, no reports or 
comments concerning the election may be published—the 
“exceptions” being publications which have been in existence 
for six months or longer before a campaign begins—this clause 
being intended to prevent a candidate from establishing a 
newspaper or journal during a campaign for the purpose of 
boosting his chances. 

Japanese political campaigners formerly sought to get 
around these tight restrictions and attract attention to their 
candidates by hawking their names from lorries and vans 
equipped with loud speakers, thereby creating a campaign-long 
din from dawn to late evening in the nation’s cities and country- 
side. ‘This practice is now prohibited under the election law 
as amended last December. Only small vans, private cars, 
jeeps and boats may be used for electioneering and the 
number is limited to one per candidate, plus a total of three 
additional vehicles for the whole party if it has more than 
twenty-five candidates. Such vehicles may not display posters 
or lanterns or use loud speakers when moving, but two loud 
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speakers are permitted when stationary at a street meeting. An 
election car or boat may not carry more than four passengers, 
plus driver or boatman. 

The result of this “reform” was that the recent general 
election was the quietest in post-war history—and brought a 
shoal of complaints that the public did not recognize either the 
electioneering cars or the candidates. 

With speech meetings limited to sixty, the amenders of the 
election law favoured an increase in collective speech meetings 
—arranged by the authorities and at which candidates of all 
parties appear on the same platform—which are a prominent 
feature of Japanese elections. Another change in the law 
permits candidates to provide helpers at their headquarters 
not only with biscuits and tea (which, so prevalent is the fear 
of political bribery in Japan, was previously prohibited) but 
also lunches costing not more than 2/- per person. 

Finally, to complete the “thou shalt nots” of the law, 
there are restrictions on candidates going around to thank 
voters for their patronage—which last December were 
tightened to include thanks conveyed by radio. 

Every candidate who braves the hazards of a Japanese- 
style election is required to put up a deposit of £100. This sum 
is forfeited should the number of votes polled by any individual 
candidate “‘be less than the total number of effective votes 
polled, divided by the number of seats, and one-fifth of that 
figure’. In the 27th February election, 266 out of a total of 
1,017 candidates lost their deposits. 

When polling day dawns, exploding fire crackers call 
voters to do their duty and the sovereign people of Japan 
queue up at the nation’s 43,000 polling stations. There election 
officials check the voters’ names against the register and hand 
out ballot papers on which is a space for each voter to “write 
only one name and it must be the name of a candidate’. 
Having written in the name of the favoured candidate, the 
voter folds the paper and drops it into a sealed ballot box. 

These stringent regulations and controls afford heartening 
evidence that Japan is taking to democratic processes with 
unusual seriousness, determined (as an official told me during 
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the recent campaign) that “Japanese politics shall be cleanly 
conducted in accordance with the heightened political con- 
sciousness of the people.” 

But the inability of the Japanese to trust their politicians 
to adopt normal British electioneering practices without resort 
to bribery enables former Dietmen known to the electorate to 
start out with a decided “edge” in any race confined to four 
weeks or less of controlled campaigning. Thus a Local Auto- 
nomy Agency official admitted to me during the recent election 
that “there exists a very strong tendency for newcomers to 
experience difficulty in getting elected”, while the influential 
Nippon Times, commenting on the February election, declared: 
“Apparently the golden years when an aspiring young man 
with a healthy pair of lungs, imagination and courage could 
show up the veterans has gone the way of the Occupation. 
Japanese politics are going stodgy and conservative again and 
it is possible the ‘clean election’ laws are to blame. The restric- 
tions placed on electioneering methods—while welcome in 
many ways—also make it difficult for the unknown newcomer 
to make himself known to the voters”. 

In the event, the forebodings of the Nippon Times and many 
thoughtful Japanese were proven justified. Of 359 newcomers 
to the political field contesting seats in the recent election, 
only 55 were elected, compared with 307 incumbents successful 
out of 445 and 105 members of former Diets out of 213. 

Nor did the new and stringent regulations wholly succeed 
in subordinating the influence of money in the campaign. 
“On the surface” the money spent during the election was 
placed at 2,479 million yen, including expenditures by the 
State and the legal expenses of candidates. “In addition” 
reported Yomiuri Shimbun, leading Tokyo newspaper, “the 
authorities believe that some 3,100 millions of unreported and 
illegal funds were spent by candidates”, bringing the total sum 
to around 5,000 million yen (or £5 million). The Police 
Board reportedly spent £100,000 in investigating suspected 
election law violations in this most strictly policed of all 
Japan’s general elections since the war. 

The election results, after this contest between human 
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guile and the law, produced major shifts in party allegiance, 
but little fundamental change in the political colour of the new 
Diet. The victorious Democrats led by Prime Minister Hato- 
yama won a net gain of sixty-one seats at the expense of the 
Liberal party which—under the Premiership of Mr. Shigeru 
Yoshida—had been in power for the six years up to December 
last. The divided Right and Left-wing Socialists between 
them were returned in sufficient strength narrowly to rob the 
Conservative Right of the two-thirds of all seats in the House 
of Representatives necessary to pass a motion to revise the 
“peace” Constitution, thus killing the chances of eliminating 
the controversial “no war” clause for the term of the new 
Diet. 

But the two Conservative groups—Democrats and Liberals 
—together with Independent Conservatives, polled anaggregate 
of 66 per cent. of the record-breaking thirty-seven million votes 
cast, compared with 27 per cent. for the Socialist Opposition. 
Equally significant was the rout of both political extremes. 
Japan’s Communists, for a second election in a row, polled 
slightly less than 2 per cent. of the total vote (compared with 
g.6 per cent. at their high-water mark in the election of January 
1949), and won only two seats. While all of twenty-eight ultra- 
Rightist candidates affiliated with such nationalistic groups 
as the “Patriotic party’’, ‘‘National Protection League”, and 
the “Constitutional Japan Nationalist party’ were repudiated 
by the voters—receiving an aggregate of only 285,918 votes or 
less than 1 per cent. (As indicating the dislike of Japanese 
voters for extremist policies, several ultra-Nationalist candidates 
fared worse than in previous elections. Thus Bin Akao— 
carrying the flag of the “Patriotic party” in Tokyo’s Sixth 
District, polled 16,751 votes in October, 1952; 13,029 in April 
1953, and 12,237 on 27th February last.) 

On the other hand, two former military men were among 
the big vote-getters. Ex-Colonel Masanobu Tsuji, former “god 
of strategy”’ who master-minded the Guadalcanal and Malayan 
campaigns in the Pacific war, came out on top for a third time 
in his Ishikawa constituency with 83,696 votes, while ex-Vice 
Admiral Zenshiro Hoshima, contesting a Diet seat in Miyagi 
D 
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Prefecture for the first time, was far ahead of his nearest rival 
with 75,461 votes. Fifty-eight pre-war and war-time politicians, 
formerly purged by the Occupation authorities for alleged 
nationalistic antecedents, who attempted a political “come- 
back”’—mostly as adherents of the ruling Democratic party— 
received a total of 2,412,424 votes and thirty-three were 
elected. Equally significant, a number of members of the last 
Diet allegedly implicated in suspected shipbuilding scandals 
and last year’s brawl in the Diet were defeated. 

The lessons of the election were plain. Japan’s voters 
favoured the more “independent” and neutralist policies 
advocated by Prime Minister Hatoyama but were in no mood 
for extreme courses—or for being coerced by anyone. They 
want cleaner politics and a Diet which will command, and 
deserve, both national and international respect. Equally, in 
the present weak condition of democracy in Japan, they feared 
to entrust the largely pre-war minds in power with authority 
to rewrite the Constitution and introduce open rearmament. 
(The prevailing mood on that matter was “Last time the 
Generals got us into trouble. If we have an army it means the 
Generals will come back, so we don’t want to rearm’’.) 

In one important respect, the time-honoured rule that 
“in Britain, elections are fought on policies, in Japan on per- 
sonalities” persisted. The election authorities took the cam- 
paign seriously. Voters were in an unusually independent and 
reflective mood. The programmes of the Democrats and Lib- 
erals largely identical. But because of the bitterness left by 
past battles between the pro and anti-Yoshida factions of the 
Conservative Right, it is doubtful if the result has brought a 
merger between the rival groups—the only method of 
the Conservatives, a clear majority in the Diet and restoring 
political stability—any nearer. 

Concerning the prospects for such a development, ex- 
Premier Hitoshi Ashida, supreme advisor to the Democratic 
party and a statesman noted for his moderate views, told me: 
“T can see no reason why such a step should be delayed for one 
hour but most of the politicians concerned do not agree with 
me. They are too anxious to be in power to appreciate the 
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importance of returning to the normal democratic practice of 
majority rule from which Japan departed in 1953”. 

In short, Japanese politics—despite an enlightened Con- 
stitution, “model” election laws, and the growing political 
consciousness of voters—persist in conforming to the traditional 
Japanese pattern in which elections revolve around leaders. 

“Personality, not principle, rules a party; the leader, not 
the issue, is the focus” wrote Dr. Harry Emerson Wildes, who 
served as a member of Government Section in General 
Macarthur’s headquarters throughout the Japanese Occupa- 
tion, in Typhoon in Tokyo. “The party label is relatively 
unimportant; voters rally about a politician who, through 
power, prestige, money or those vague attributes which collec- 
tively the Japanese describe as character, possesses mass appeal’’. 

Japanese political parties (with the exception of the mono- 
lithic Communists) are not so much parties in the Western 
sense as combinations of factions, each loyal to a specific leader 
brought together for reasons of political expediency. Thus at the 
present time the ruling Democratic party includes groups 
loyal to Prime Minister Hatoyama, Foreign Minister Shige- 
mitsu, ex-Premier Ashida, and former Liberals and “neutrals’’. 
And a big question mark is whether, with so many strong men 
possessing strong and (sometimes conflicting) minds, Prime 
Minister Hatoyama can prevent introparty friction developing. 
The Liberal party is in no better plight—its attenuated ranks 
are sharply divided into supporters of former Prime Minister 
Yoshida ; adherents of former Deputy Prime Minister Taketora 
Ogata, its new President, and ‘“‘neutrals’’. All these varying 
groups are swayed more by, personal and regional loyalties 
than by national issues. 

If, despite a £5 million general election, Japan is denied 
during coming months the political stability it gravely needs, 
the continuance in political circles of the leader-follower 
system of loyalties must bear the major share of the blame. 

As the Nippon Times commented on the eve of the assem- 
bling of the new Diet in March: ‘The real test of Japan’s 
political maturity and acceptance of democratic processes has 
yet to come”’. 
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ADULT SUFFRAGE IN JAMAICA, 1944-55 
by Coin A. HucHEs 


HEN the Royal Commission led by Lord Moyne 

visited Jamaica in 1938, the Commissioners met a 

unicameral legislature consisting of fourteen elected 
members, one from each of the ancient parishes, and a majority 
of nominated and official members. Of the total population, 
about 5 per cent. registered for the vote; the requirements for 
the franchise were for men a salary of £50 per annum or an 
annual income of £50 coupled with occupation of premises 
rented at {£10 per annum, or the payment of 10s. rates or 
personal property taxes of 30s., and for women the same salary 
or income plus rent, or rates or personal property taxes of 40s. 
Frequently constituencies were not contested, and elections 
were fought on the basis of the personal qualifications or lack 
thereof of the candidates. The last general election had been 
held in 1935. 

In November, 1937, an elected member proposed widening 
the franchise. His recommendation was passed on to Govern- 
ment and nothing further was done. In December, 1938, 
another elected member, J. A. G. Smith, introduced a motion 
endorsing adult suffrage which was carried twelve to one, 
with the official members abstaining. Thereafter the cause of 
electoral reform became tied up with the wider issue of con- 
stitutional reform, but at no time was this decision challenged 
or any serious objection to adult suffrage raised. Lord Moyne, 
by then Secretary of State, approved it from the first. Indeed 
the new structure of government was to wait on the intro- 
duction of adult suffrage, i.e., that the heady wine would be 
tasted for the first time under a constitution which preserved 
substantial control for the official element. This proved un- 
acceptable to local opinion, and after protracted negotiations 
the final version of the Smith-Richards Constitution (as it 
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might most properly be called) was agreed. The story of this 
ready acceptance of universal adult suffrage for the first time 
in a British colony where it was certain that a coloured 
majority would result should be an interesting one, but at 
present it is concealed in the official despatches between the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Richards (now Lord Milverton), and 
successive Secretaries of State. By the new constitution a 
bicameral legislature was created with a lower house, the 
House of Representatives, with thirty-two members elected 
from single-member districts. The parishes were divided into 
two and in four cases three electoral districts, going part of the 
way towards equalizing votes. Even so on the first registration 
the largest district, St. Andrew Central, had over 28,000 
voters, and the smallest, Trelawney Southern, slightly over 
11,000. The preparation of the preliminary electoral lists was 
commenced in August, 1943, based on the census of January 
of that year. The final lists went to the printer in October, 1944. 
Nomination day was 29th November, and the election day 
14th December.} 

At the end of 1938, when the riots were over, a group of 
leading middle-class Jamaicans led by Mr. Norman Manley 
formed the People’s National party with objectives of public 
ownership, representative and responsible government, and 
improved social services—the first model of the platform 
which every West Indian party adopts to-day. The P.N.P. 
made an immediate appeal to many groups; it quickly won 
the support of a number of Citizens’ Associations, and had 
control of the Trade Unions’ Advisory Council (which 
became the Jamaican ‘T.U.C.) and of the Bustamente Indus- 
trial Trade Union. In the opening days of the war Mr. Busta- 
mente, who had achieved national importance during the 
riots of 1935-38, threatened to call a water-front strike, and 
Sir Arthur Richards promptly interned him along with 
several other P.N.P. leaders. During the seventeen months of 
Mr. Bustamente’s internment the party continued to function, 
but the aura of martyrdom settled on him, and weakened Mr. 


? There is an excellent account of the creation of the machinery of adult 
suffrage in the Report of the Chief Electoral Officer for 1944, pp. 1-6. 
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Manley’s position. It is reported in some quarters that Mr. 
Bustamente at the time of his release in 1941 believed that he 
had been set free by the Governor to oppose the leftwards 
drift of the P.N.P., if necessary by splitting the party. In any 
case, no sooner was he at liberty than he engaged in a contro- 
versy with Mr. Manley in the Kingston Press over the large 
salary and expenses paid to its founder by the Bustamente 
Industrial Trade Union. In April, 1942, the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations set themselves up as a party, and later 
the Jamaican Democratic party appeared—but it was not 
until 1943 that Mr. Bustamente finally took a stand against 
the P.N.P. majority by forming the Jamaica Labour party. It 
is obvious that some such split was inevitable; once Mr. Busta- 
mente had realized the power he could wield in Jamaica, 
membership in the P.N.P. in which he would always be 
subordinated to Mr. Manley was impossible. 

The 1944 election campaign was extremely bitter, and 
meetings often broke up in disorder. A “‘Zinoviev Letter” was 
introduced when a member of the Legislative Council read a 
secret P.N.P. document recommending a policy of infiltration 
into the Jamaica Agricultural Society and government organiza- 
tions, and a pretence of friendship with Mr. Bustamente. The 
P.N.P. programme was over the heads of the electorate, but 
the final results were still surprising in that the Labour party, 
with only a few months to organize, carried twenty-two of the 
thirty-two seats. Admittedly many of the successful candidates 
were very new members of the J.L.P. and had only tenuous 
connections with organized labour in any form. Nevertheless 
they were hypnotized by their victory and in the House 
formed a large and docile majority for Mr. Bustamente. The 
P.N.P. won five seats, and independent candidates the remain- 
ing five. The P.N.P. despite a total number of 300 branches 
was still concentrated in the eastern and central portions of the 
island, and had branches in only nine of the fourteen parishes, 
and nineteen of the thirty-two constituencies. Official P.N.P. 
candidates stood only in those nineteen, although elsewhere 
pro-P.N.P. men stood as candidates, and one successful in- 
dependent candidate later joined the party. The other four 
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independents gravitated towards the Labour party. By con- 
trast, the J.L.P. had candidates in twenty-nine constituencies, 
and independents in twenty-nine. The Jamaica Democratic 
party, a predominantly middle-class group which drew its 
strength from the Kingston-St. Andrew corporate area, ran 
candidates in nine. Supposedly liberal, the J.D.P. had the 
support of most of the Jamaican Press; after its defeat in 1944 
it faded away, no doubt as the Conservative members of the 
middle-class realized that Mr. Bustamente was a more promis- 
ing champion. Candidates bearing the labels of other parties 
stood in four constituencies, the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations, the Jamaica Liberal party, the United Rate 
Payers party, the Jamaica Radical Workers’ Union, and 
J. A. G. Smith’s party (Smith had died in 1942). 

Mr. Bustamente formed his first ministry of four Labour 
party members and one independent. For the P.N.P. Dr. Ivan 
Lloyd, who had sat in the previous Legislative Council, 
became Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Manley having been 
defeated in St. Andrew East. By 1947 the first rumblings of 
discontent came from the J.L.P. Five members, including the 
Deputy Leader of the party, Mr. E. R. D. Evans, who felt that 
they had been neglected by their leader or feared that they 
were about to be displaced, resigned and formed the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial party. However by-elections and local 
government elections 1945-49 showed no trend away from 
the Labour party. The parochial elections were swamped by 
independents who received 38.7 per cent. of the votes; the 
P.N.P. had 31.5 per cent. and the J.L.P. 29.75 per cent, but 
many more independents leaned towards the right than the left. 

Thus the strong P.N.P. showing in the 1949 general 
election came as something of a surprise. Before the elections 
the differences between the left wing and the majority of the 
P.N.P. came into the open. In September, after a dispute 
over W.F.T.U. affiliation, Mr. Manley severed connections 
between the party and the T.U.C., which, reversing the usual 
relationship, was to the left of the political branch, and called 
on the T.U.C. leaders to quit the party. Just when it seemed 
likely that the whole organization was to be split, the election 
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date was announced and the breach very temporarily patched 
over. 

In 1949 two minor parties offered candidates. The Agri- 
cultural and Industrial party put up seven and the United 
Party of Jamaica three. This time the P.N.P contested every 
constituency, the J.L.P. still only twenty-nine. Independent 
candidates ran in twenty-nine constituencies. The number of 
registered voters had increased by only g per cent., but the 
number of valid votes cast went up by 31 per cent. over 1944. 
The P.N.P. vote went up 150 per cent. whilst the Labour 
party had increased by only one-third. The independent vote 
was halved, with only two independents returned; one voted 
with Mr. Bustamente, the other joined the P.N.P. The P.N.P. 
raised their membership in the House from six to thirteen, 
and the efficiency of the party was greatly strengthened by the 
addition of Mr. Manley and the other leading figures of the 
P.N.P. to the parliamentary bloc. Mr. Bustamente, with a 
minority of votes, won a majority of six seats and formed his 
second Ministry with a number of changes. 

The parochial elections of 1951 showed a strong swing to 
the P.N.P., and at last a good showing in the western part of 
the Island, although their grip slipped in the Corporate Area. 
One peculiarity was the sharp drop in the percentage of 
eligible voters going to the polls; only 25 per cent. voted, as 
against 38 per cent. in 1947. But in October, 1951, the split 
within the party appeared again. In December a five-man 
committee of enquiry was ordered which reported in early 
March. The decision was to expel Mr. Ken Hill, Mr. Richard 
Hart and two others for setting up a secret group and for 
“gross and grave disloyalty”. This decision was approved by 
the General Council of the party and a subsequent party 
conference. The P.N.P. severed relations with the T.U.C. and 
inaugurated a new labour body, the National Workers’ Union. 
The dissidents in their turn formed their own party, the 
National Labour party. A further split came when Mr. Hart 
and Mr. Hill fell out over the issue of Communism; Mr. Hart 
left the new group, but did not form his own party. 

In January, 1953, the Farmers Federation provided the 
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nucleus for a fourth party on the Jamaican scene, the Farmers’ 
party, which was led at the start by Mr. Robert Kirkwood, 
a wealthy white planter, but Mr. Kirkwood, who already 
sat on the Legislative Council, did not enter the election 
personally. 

In 1949 the distribution of seats which favoured the small 
rural constituencies gave the J.L.P. its majority. In 1955 the 
P.N.P. majority was too substantial to be overcome by this: 
further the party had at last established itself in the very area 
where once it had been weakest. In the rest of the Island 
seats were divided evenly between the two major parties, and 
it was in the western county of Cornwall (the fourteen parishes 
are grouped into three counties, but these larger units have no 
administrative functions) that Mr. Manley won the deciding 
seats, the very area where ten years before the party had no 
following. For the first time no independent candidate was 
returned, and the total independent vote fell by 60 per cent. 
The Farmers’ party ran thirteen candidates and received the 
greatest number of votes ever cast for a third party in Jamaica, 
even though percentage-wise they fell below the mark of the 
Democratic party in 1944. Mr. Hill’s National Labour party 
with three candidates had no success, and its only effect on the 
elections was to deprive the P.N.P. of the safe seat in Kingston 
West occupied by Mr. Hill. 

Jamaica was the first Colony to try adult suffrage in recent 
years. It is the first to have had three elections under adult 
suffrage. It is the only Caribbean Colony (and one of the very 
few anywhere in the non-self-governing territories of the 
Commonwealth) to have maintained a successful two-party 
system. What does a study of these three elections show of 
interest to the student of comparative government ? 

First, there had been an apparent stabilization of the 
political structure in a decade. The percentage of voters going 
to the polls is 60 to 65 per cent, not as high as it has been in 
some other Caribbean territories. The percentage fell in 1955, 
when there was only a slight increase in the total vote, and in 
the urban area the total vote dropped quite sharply, indicating 
a waning interest in politics among the more sophisticated— 
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a phenomenon seen elsewhere in the Caribbean—who have 
other outlets and forms of entertainment. The strength of 
independent candidates declines steadily, although non- 
partisan politicians will have influence in their own rural 
bailiwicks for some time to come. Disintegration of the 
Farmers’ party or the Labour party would provide new 
strength for the independent.! 

There is apparently no place in Jamaica for a third party, 
and certainly none for any additional parties. No doubt 
economic groups with particular interests at stake will try 
their hand at political action from time to time: in 1944 the 
middle-class tried to maintain their political control, in 1955 
small farmers tried to assert themselves against the major 
parties whose primary concern was for the unionized estate 
workers rather than the independent peasant. Quite probably 
malcontents from a major group will set up house on their 
own, like the Agricultural and Industrial party or the National 
Labour party. The more serious problem is the possibility that 
the P.N.P. may be growing to a point where it dominates the 
scene completely, so that Jamaica becomes a one-party 
system, a stage already reached in Barbados, Antigua and 
St. Kitts, and threatened in British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras. Admittedly the J.L.P. strength fell off merely 4.2 per 
cent. between 1949 and 1955, representing an absolute drop 
of less than 10,000 votes. During that period the P.N.P. 
increased its strength relatively 6.2 per cent. with an absolute 
increase of 42,000, mostly votes previously cast for independent 
candidates. The Labour party originally grew and maintained 
itself by electoral success; without patronage and the prospects 
of office, and as the struggle for succession to Mr. Bustamente 
grows, there are bound to be increased tensions in the J.L.P.’s 


1 The weakness of party ties may be illustrated by the career of the new 
Speaker, Mr. Coke, who was elected in 1944 for the Labour party, 
resigned that party in 1947 to join the Agricultural and Industrial party, 
was defeated in 1949 running as an independent, and elected in 1955 a8 
a P.N.P. candidate. There is no custom of allowing the Speaker an un- 
contested seat; indeed one new Speaker was unseated for electoral offences. 

* An additional 2 per cent. loss would have cost them three more seats, 
whereas a 2 per cent. swing in the opposite direction would mean only one 
P.N.P. seat reverting to the Labour Party. 
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ranks. During the 1944 elections Jamaica seemed to have a 
prospect similar to that in the Windward Islands where 
urban, middle-class Socialists and unionized workers com- 
peted with rural peasant farmers and estate workers led by 
demagogues of no particular political philosophy. Now the 
steady spread of the P.N.P. into rural areas and the failure of 
the Farmers’ party to establish itself indicates that this dicho- 
tomy has broken down, and the P.N.P. may be on its way to 
a dominance as complete as that of the Barbados Labour 
party. At present this is the portion of the iceberg beneath the 
surface. In the House of Representatives the Labour party lost 
a total of three seats to the P.N.P., but actually lost eight to 
and won five from the P.N.P.1 A change of thirteen seats in a 
House with thirty-two members indicates a general dissatis- 
faction with members which one can expect in a country 
where campaign promises are so rosy and the economic 
limitations on Government so severe. This hostility towards 
incumbent members cost the J.L.P. three of its Ministers, one 
of whom, Mr. Donald Sangster, had acted as Minister of 
Finance and Leader of the House and was a possible candidate 
for leadership of the party. The P.N.P. front bench was left 
intact. 

One of the planks in the 1955 platform of the P.N.P. was 
the reform of the 1944 Constitution, already considerably 
modified in 1949. Prior to the election there had been con- 
siderable agitation for the creation of three or four new seats 
in the populous parishes, both to bring about greater equality 
of votes, and to ease the strain on a legislative chamber which 
had to place one-quarter of its membership on the Executive 
Council. The measure was rejected by Mr. Bustamente—the 
seats would have been added to predominantly P.N.P. areas, 
but would appear likely to go through now. Similarly the 
P.N.P., which led the fight which brought about the 1949 
reforms as well, has always opposed the retention of “official” 
Ministers in the Executive Council, and in general is com- 


1 One Labour Party seat had been won by the P.N.P. in a by-election 
between elections, that held by Sir Harold Allan who sat as a nominal 
independent; it was won by the J.L.P. in 1955. 
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mitted to work towards a Gold Coast stage of constitutional 
development as rapidly as possible. In the broader context of 
Caribbean politics, the victory of the Peoples’ National party 
will probably speed the progress of federation. Despite the 
confusion of names the P.N.P. is much closer to the Labour 
parties of Barbados and the Leewards than their Jamaican 
namesake. At the time of the London Conference on Federa- 
tion there was talk of forming a West Indian Labour party; 
such an organization would dominate the federal political 
scene. 

A healthy sign has been in the decline of political violence 
in Jamaican elections. The 1944 general election was marred 
by disturbances, but the parochial elections of 1947 recalled 
the riot years of 1935-38, and a by-election in the Corporate 
Area in 1949 verged on civil war. As a result a special com- 
mittee consisting of civil servants and members of the upper 
house drew up five amending Acts to the Representation of 
the People Law, 1944. One of these introduced the use of 
indelible ink to prevent personation and multiple voting, and 
made regulations for the transport of voters. The leaders 
of the major parties pledged their co-operation in curbing 
their followers, and since that time greater respect has been 
shown for the electoral laws. That there is room for further 
improvement is shown by the number of incidents of violence 
which took place in 1955, including attacks on Mr. Busta- 
mente’s motor-car and on a number of other candidates. 

After the last election there was no immediate resignation 
of the Labour Ministry for the electoral law provided that 
there must be a period of seven days between the final counting 
of votes and the declaration and return of writs of election. 
The practice is still for the House of Representatives to elect 
the Chief Minister and so there was a delay of two weeks 
during which the outgoing party continued a caretaker 
Government. Mr. Manley was then elected Chief Minister, 
taking in addition the portfolio of Agriculture and formed his 
first Ministry from members of the Opposition front bench of 
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HOW RUSSIA IS RULED 


by Sypney D. BaILey 


At a time when renewed efforts are being made to find a method of 
peaceful co-existence between the Parliamentary Democracies of the 
Western world and the Communist State in Russia, it is important that 
the West should be well informed about the subject of this article by 
the late Assistant-Director of the Hansard Society who has made a 
penetrating analysis based on a number of recent books on Soviet affairs. 
HON. EDITOR. . 


ARL MARX was undoubtedly one of the most original 
K= systematic thinkers of the nineteenth century. As a 

young man he came to the view that human history had 
been more influenced by economic factors than had previously 
been thought. This conclusion he reached by intuition rather 
than by deduction from ascertained facts. He believed that 
society is in a continuous process of change and development 
caused by the conflict and subsequent reconciliation of oppo- 
site elements. In Marx’s view these opposites are material forces. 
This theory he called dialectical materialism. 

Marx further believed that the economic structure of 
society is the fundamental cause of social change. Law, politics, 
religion, and culture merely form the “super-structure” of 
society, and this “super-structure” is governed by changes in 
the ways men make things to satisfy their material needs. It is 
not men’s ideas that determine their institutions, but their 
institutions that determine their ideas. This theory Marx called 
historical materialism. 

The two theories of dialectical and historical materialism 
are distinct and independent, but together they form the basis 
of the philosophy of Marxism. 

Lenin once wrote that Marxism is derived from three 
sources—German philosophy, English political economy, and 
French socialism. Mr. Plamenatz, in his thoughtful analysis of 
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the teachings of Marx and his followers,! says that Marxism is 
essentially “‘a German theory, overwhelming in its profuseness, 
like a broad river in full spate carrying everything before it” 
(p. xvii). It is comprehensive, a world view. Mr. Plamenatz 
believes that the theory of dialectical materialism only deserves 
superficial attention. ““The heart of Marxism . . . is historical 
materialism” (p. 18). The examination of the classic formula- 
tion of Marx’s theory of historical materialism in the third and 
fourth chapters are the best in the book. 

Engels was often able to expound Marx’s theories with 
greater clarity and precision than Marx himself, and he defines 
historical materialism as meaning that ‘‘the ultimate causes of 
all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, not 
in the minds of men, in their increasing insight into eternal 
truth and justice, but in changes in the mode of production and 
exchange”’ (Anti-Dihring, pt. III, ch. 2). In this theory there 
is no place for objective morality or idealism. The ruling ideas 
of each age are said to be but the ideas of the ruling class. 

The first test of Marx’s theories in Russia came in 1905. The 
Russian Empire was racked by revolutionary ferment, culmin- 
ating in the foundation of the St. Petersburg Soviet in 
October. The Soviet in many ways resembled what in Britain 
would be called a trades council. It was an ad hoc body consist- 
ing, initially, of delegates elected by printers’ unions whose 
members were on strike. Both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
weakened by their split in 1903, were unprepared for action and 
were apparently surprised by the spontaneous revolutionary 
fervour of the industrial workers. Lenin was in exile in Sweden, 
Stalin was at that time a youthful and obscure agitator in the 
Caucasus. The most energetic and colourful figure in the 
Soviet was twenty-five year old Leon Bronstein, better known 
now by his pseudonym of Trotsky. 

Trotsky was not yet identified with the Bolshevik cause. 
Though temperamentally a Bolshevik rather than a Menshevik, 
he wavered uncertainly between the two camps of Russian 
socialism until the year of Revolution itself. In many ways the 


1 German Marxism and Russian Communism by John Plamenatz. Longmans. 
258. 
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most consistent of all the Russian Marxists, he was too volatile 
and impetuous to fit easily into the mould of a rigid political 
party such as Lenin had created. 

It was Trotsky’s experience in 1905 that led him to formu- 
late the theory of ““Permanent Revolution’’, which was later to 
be contrasted with Stalin’s theory of “Socialism in One Coun- 
try”. Mr. Deutscher has outlined Trotsky’s theory in chapter 
VI of the first voiume of his excellent life of Trotsky. Until the 
beginning of the twentieth century it was common ground 
among Marxists of all shades of opinion that revolution was an 
inevitable consequence of objective social conditions. Every- 
where feudalism was giving or had given place to capitalism, 
and under capitalism there necessarily emerged antagonistic 
social classes. The conflict of these classes caused revolution, 
which took place in two stages. In the first stage a section of the 
middle class (or bourgeoisie, to use the Marxist term) would 
unite with the urban working class (proletariat) and wrest 
power from the privileged and possessing groups; subsequently 
the workers would turn against their former middle class allies 
and establish their own dictatorship. The peasants were essen- 
tially weak, unreliable and reactionary, though they might at 
first timidly support revolution. 

The interval between the two stages of revolution was a 
matter for speculation, though it was usual to measure it in 
decades rather than months. The countries nearest to revolu- 
tion were those in which industrial capitalism was most highly 
developed, the countries mentioned by name in the Communist 
Manifesto (e.g. Germany, France, Britain, the United 
States). 

As applied to Russia, this theory meant that first there 
would be a revolution inspired by a section of the middle class 
in alliance with the workers, who together would destroy 
Tsarist autocracy and feudalism. This was the process which 
it was thought was beginning to take place in 1905. After this 
stage had been completed, the workers would become increas- 
ingly class conscious and eventually would achieve a second 


1 The Prophet Armed: Trotsky 1879-1921 by Isaac Deutscher. Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 
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and purely proletarian revolution. This, in a nutshell, was the 
Menshevik view. 

In certain respects both Lenin and Trotsky revised this 
orthodox Marxist position. Lenin’s revision was formulated 
some years before the 1905 Revolution. Drawing his main 
inspiration from the Russian nihilists, Lenin argued that the 
period between the two stages of revolution could be reduced, 
if not entirely eliminated, if the workers created a highly- 
organized and disciplined conspiratorial party. This party, 
acting on behalf both of the urban working class and of the 
peasantry, could seize power in Russia. This would be a signal 
for revolution in other countries. 

Trotsky, by contrast, insisted that Marxists were in danger 
of under-estimating the revolutionary potential of the Russian 
working class. The Russian middle class, he maintained, was 
feeble and was incapable, even in alliance with the working 
class, of achieving a “‘bourgeois”’ revolution. The very back- 
wardness of Russia, which most Marxists (including Stalin at 
this time) thought meant the indefinite postponement of 
revolution, had resulted in the emergence of a weak and in- 
effective middle class. This made real working class revolution 
more easy to achieve. The urban workers must take the lead, 
acting on behalf of all the underprivileged classes, including 
the peasantry. Like Lenin he believed that revolution in Russia 
would stimulate and encourage revolution elsewhere. The 
class struggle would continue in Russia even after the dictator- 
ship of the workers had been established and would spread far 
beyond Russia’s borders. Revolution, far from being an isolated 
event, was a dynamic process. Revolution was something 
continuous and permanent. For an exposition of Trotsky’s 
views, see his Our Revolution, 1918, pp 73-144. 

The differences between the theories of Lenin and Trotsky 
may seem pedantic to the uninitiated, and in any event the 
theories merged in 1917. In March the Tsar abdicated and a 
provisional coalition government under a respected liberal 
aristocrat took office. At the same time the Petrograd Soviet 
was re-born. Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek and other Bolshevik 
leaders returned to Russia from Switzerland, crossing Germany 
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in the famous “‘sealed train’; Trotsky returned from the 
United States; Kamenev and Stalin were released from Siberia. 
* *x x 

In matters of government the Bolsheviks have used two major 
techniques—one during the pre-revolutionary period and one 
during the post-revolutionary period. The first, known as Dual 
Power, was proclaimed by Lenin on his return to Russia in 
1917. It derives from Marx’s teaching that the aim of the 
working class should not be to seize the machinery of govern- 
ment but to smash it. Criticism of the existing political author- 
ity is not enough; an alternative authority must be created. In 
the Russia of 1917 Lenin found the instrument he wanted in 
the Soviets. Thus there came into existence two rival centres of 
power: on the one hand was “the main, the real, the actual 
government of the middle class, the ‘Provisional Government’ 
of Lvov”; on the other hand was “‘a supplementary and paral- 
lel government, a ‘supervisory’ government in the shape of the 
Petrograd Soviet’. (‘““The Tasks of the Proletariat in our 
Revolution” in Lenin’s Selected Works. English translation, 1946, 
vol. VI, p. 48; see also pp. 27-30, 47-50.) According to Lenin, 
both these authorities could not continue to exist. “One of them 
is bound to give way. ... The dual power is but a transitional 
phase.” Lenin urged the Soviets to proclaim their support of the 
Provisional Government and yet maintain their separate 
existence until they were ready to overthrow it. In the middle 
of June they advanced the slogan “‘All Power to the Soviets’’, 
though after a month they dropped it. In September it was 
revived, and soon the slogan became unnecessary. 

The fact is that during the confused twelve months that 
followed the murder of Rasputin in December, 1916, only the 
Bolsheviks knew clearly and unmistakably the direction in 
which they were going. The Octobrists (moderate conserva- 
tives) wanted Tsarism without the Tsar. The Cadets (liberals) 
wanted to establish the liberalism of twentieth-century England 
in a country which was hardly ready for seventeenth-century 
whiggery. The Socialist Revolutionaries wanted socialism 
without revolution. The Mensheviks wanted to apply in an 
agricultural country which was largely Asian the theories 
E 
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which Marx had worked out on the basis of West European 
industrialism. Lenin and Trotsky, ever realists, wanted the 
Bolsheviks to seize power and establish the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the workers and the peasants. Yet it should be 
realized that the Bolsheviks seized power not from the Tsar but 
from the radical Provisional Government. It is one of the myths 
of history that the Bolsheviks overthrew Tsarism; the fact is that 
when Tsarism collapsed the leading Bolsheviks were in exile 
or prison. 

And so the first Marxist revolution was achieved, not in a 
country where industrial capitalism had created acute class 
antagonisms, but in a country where industrial capitalism was 
still in its infancy. “Things have turned out differently from 
what Marx and Engels expected”, Lenin told the Congress of 
Soviets a few months after the October Revolution (Lenin, 
Selected Works, vol. VII, p. 282). 

The story of the Bolshevik seizure of power is told by Mr. 
E. H. Carr in a manner that could hardly be bettered. His 
three volumes! are based in the main on Russian sources which 
were printed before Stalin and his henchmen began re-writing 
history. Mr. Carr’s primary concern is not to justify or con- 
demn but to explain, to produce an orderly factual account of 
the establishment of the Bolshevik state. 

The second technique of government which has charac- 
terized Bolshevism since the October Revolution has been the 
amalgamation of party and state. The Bolshevik party soon 
became the only legal political party in Russia. “We might 
have a two-party system [in Russia]”, Bukharin is quoted as 
saying, “but one of the two parties would be in office and the 
other in prison” (The Prophet Armed, p. 518). It is significant 
that the chief organ of government in Russia has been the 
Political Bureau of the Bolshevik party, that Stalin rose to a 
position of supremacy not as President or Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union but as General Secretary of the party, and that 
the Bolsheviks today employ about 200,000 full-time party 
workers in Russia. It is only in relations with the outside world 


1 The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923 by E. H. Carr. Macmillan. Vol. i, 
258, vol. ii, 30s, vol. iii, 30s. 
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that the Bolsheviks have maintained the fiction of the separa- 
tion of party and government. 

A quarter of a century before he was deported from Stalin’s 
Russia Trotsky wrote with extraordinary prescience: “Lenin’s 
methods lead to this: the party organization first substitutes 
itself for the party as a whole; then the Central Committee 
substitutes itself for the organization; and finally a single 
‘dictator’ substitutes himself for the Central Committee.” (Our 
Political Tasks, 1904.) Stalin transformed the dictatorship of 
the proletariat into the dictatorship of the secretariat. 

* *x * 

The prolonged illness of Lenin, which began in May 1922, 
faced the Bolshevik high command with a critical decision. 
They realized that their leader was not immortal. One day, 
perhaps, he would die and some lesser man would have to take 
his place. Thus there began the struggle of the lesser men for 
leadership. 

The most eminent contender for Lenin’s mantle was, of 
course, Trotsky; he had two advantages in the struggle 
for the succession, and two disadvantages. He possessed 
outstanding organizing ability. He was almost the only 
Russian leader in those days who invariably kept his 
appointments punctually, who answered letters by return, and 
who administered public affairs in an efficient and businesslike 
manner. His work as Commissar of War during the Civil War 
was characterized by extraordinary energy. In a period of 
anarchy, chaos and near-collapse, Trotsky stood out as a 
person whose orders had to be obeyed. He achieved this by a 
combination of personal example and ruthless discipline. 

Trotsky’s second advantage was his popularity with the 
soldiers and workers. He possessed unique gifts as a public 
speaker: a striking appearance, a quick wit, a command of 
invective, and passionate convictions. Lenin habitually ex- 
ploited Trotsky’s eloquence; when the party or the Government 
was in need of popular support, Trotsky was put up to do the 
job. 

These two characteristics—his efficiency and his flamboy- 
ant oratory—combined to make him popular with the masses. 
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Two other characteristics combined to make him unpopular 
with most of the Bolshevik leaders except Lenin. 

For one thing, he had only joined the Bolshevik party in 
the summer of 1917, three months before the seizure of power. 
For many years he had believed that revolution was impossible 
unless the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks united; also, no 
doubt, it was a matter of personal vanity and ambition, a 
reluctance to play second fiddle to Lenin. 

His other disadvantage was that though he was revered by 
his subordinates, he was hated by many of his colleagues. He 
knew how to evoke the loyalty and respect of hundreds and 
thousands of soldiers in the Red Army, but found it difficult 
to win the respect and affection of his colleagues in the Kremlin. 
His tongue was too unruly: he would address Voroshilov in 
much the same way as he had addressed General Hoffman at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Of Trotsky’s rivals, Stalin had particular cause to dislike 
him. During the Civil War, Trotsky had demanded—and 
obtained—Stalin’s recall from the front at Tsaritsyn (now 
called Stalingrad), and Stalin never forgot this humiliation. 
But few Russians in 1922 can have regarded Stalin as a par- 
ticularly likely successor to Lenin. Until the seizure of power 
in 1917 Stalin had been a relatively obscure provincial party 
worker. He had no mass following and no special gifts of 
oratory; indeed, he spoke Russian with a heavy Georgian 
accent. He had no great reputation as an administrator— 
rather the reverse. His part in the October Revolution had 
been undistinguished, and in most contemporary accounts of 
the Revolution his name nowhere appears. He had made no 
important contribution to Marxist theory: apart from news- 
paper and magazine articles and a few pamphlets, his only 
published work was a rather dull little book about nationalism 
which he had written under Lenin’s influence in Vienna in 
1912. 

But Stalin had two advantages in the struggle for the suc- 
cession. Almost alone among the Bolshevik leaders he was a 
genuine proletarian, a proletarian by birth and not just by 
conviction. In one sense Stalin typified the proletarian revolu- 
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tion. Lenin and Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev, Bukharin 
and Radek, were men of the world, as much at home in London, 
Geneva, Paris or Berlin as in St. Petersburg or Moscow. They 
were men of wide culture, of cosmopolitan outlook, acquainted 
with the literary and artistic heritage of the Western world. 
Stalin, on the other hand, was a country cousin; St. Petersburg 
was strange, in a real sense “foreign’’, to him. 

Stalin had another advantage in the struggle for power. In 
1922 he had been appointed General Secretary of the Bol- 
shevik party. This position he used to pack the party machine 
with people he could rely on. 

The death of Lenin brought the crisis in the Bolshevik 
party to a head. Was Lenin to be succeeded by the brilliant 
but erratic Trotsky or was the emphasis to be on collective 
leadership ? Lomov, who succeeded Lenin as Prime Minister of 
Russia, put it like this. ““We prefer three men with a modest 
head apiece [Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin] to one man 
with that swelled head of his [Trotsky]... We don’t need 
geniuses any longer. We need good and modest leaders.” 
(Simon Liberman, Building Lenin’s Russia, 1945, p. 80.) 

And so the initial emphasis (as it was thirty years later after 
Stalin’s death) was on collective leadership. Lenin’s place, 
according to Zinoviev, could be filled only by “collective will, 
collective thought, collective energy and collective determina- 
tion.”! “To lead the Party other than collectively”’, Stalin told 
the fourteenth Bolshevik Congress, “‘is impossible . . . Collec- 
tive work, collective leadership . . . that is what we need now.” 
(Stalin, Works, col. vii, pp. 402-403.) 

Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev formed a temporary alli- 
ance which the Russians called the “‘troika’”’ (the triumvirate). 
Mr. Carr records the circumstances in which these strange 
allies ensconced themselves in power. But this régime was but the 
interval between the death ofa major prophetand theassumption 
of power by a minor disciple. Mr. Carr calls this episode in the 
history of Soviet Russia The Interregnum.1 The aim of the troika 
was to destroy Trotsky as a political force inside Russia; once 
this was accomplished, Stalin joined with Bukharin to destroy 
1 The Interregnum 1923 e24 by E. H. Carr. Macmillan. 30s. 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev; then Stalin destroyed Bukharin. It 
was in this period that Vyshinsky, a former Menshevik, 
showed his loyalty to Stalin by acting as public prosecutor in 
the trials that resulted in the elimination of most of the Old | 
Bolsheviks. 

The operation of the Great Purge was at first in the hands of 
the head of the secret police, Henry Yagoda, who at his own 
trial for treason in 1938 confessed to having murdered his A 





predecessor, Menzhinsky, and to having tried to murder his 
successor, Yezhov. Yezhov lasted little more than a year 


before he too was liquidated. His successor, Beria, had the tagu 
longest reign of all, but after the death of Stalin he too was stan 
unmasked as a foreign spy and executed. 
The Bolshevik system is not held together by the Marxist bore 
theories of dialectical and historical materialism but by instru- of tl 
ments of repression and often of terror. These are described by Ma: 
Professor Fainsod in the best book on Soviet government the 
which has appeared in the English language for a quarter of a occl 
century.’ It is based not only on official Russian sources but 
also on the evidence of émigrés from the Soviet régime. The No! 
author is not content merely to describe the formal structure of and 
government but seeks to analyse the dynamics of power in the one 
Soviet Union today. This is a most useful contribution to our the 
knowledge of Soviet affairs. Indeed, the appearance within in « 
recent years of so many valuable books on Soviet Russia is a 
significant and welcome development. Scholars are now pro- nov 
viding politicians with the information and analysis they need in iter 
a world in which the only alternative to co-existence is co- eve 
annihilation. 


1 How Russia is Ruled by Merle Fainsod. Harvard University Press 
(London: Cumberlege). 60s. 
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LORD NORTH AND THE SPEAKERSHIP 
IN 1780 


by J. E. TyLer 


BOUT a fortnight before the newly-elected House of 

A coon was due to meet for the first time on 31st 

October, 1780, Lord North wrote to Frederick Mon- 

tagu,! M.P. for Higham Ferrers, suggesting that he should 
stand for the office of Speaker in the new Parliament. 

Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire, was one of the few 
boroughs in the unreformed House which returned one instead 
of the usual two members and the seat was “‘in the gift” of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, First Lord of the Treasury during 
the controversy over the Stamp Act in 1765-6 and destined to 
occupy the same office again for a short time in 1782.? 

It was natural, therefore, that when Montagu received 
North’s offer he should send a copy of the letter to Rockingham 
and lay the whole matter before him. In addition to sitting for 
one of the Marquis’s seats, he was also a prominent member of 
the Rockinghamite “party” which was, of course, at this time 
in opposition. 

In the collection of Lord Rockingham’s letters and papers 
now in the City Library at Sheffield,* there are preserved a few 
items which concern this offer to Montagu, an offer which he 
eventually declined. They are: 

I. A copy of North’s letter to Montague making the offer. 
II. Montagu’s covering note when sending this on to 
Rockingham. 
III. The copy of a lengthy reply from Rockingham to 
Montagu. 
IV. A further letter from Montagu to Rockingham report- 
ing his decision to decline the offer. 
V. Another copy of a shorter letter from Rockingham to 
Montagu, probably written before he had received 
No. IV. 
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I 
North to Montagu 
Dear S' 

Your last Conversation with me has prevented me from 
writing or saying anything more to you upon the subject of the 
Speaker’s Chair; but I find it to be so much the General wish 
that you should undertake it (and you know that it has been 
always mine) that I must trouble you again on this Point. You 
are sure to succeed, if propos’d, and to succeed in the most 
honourable manner, by the Suffrage not only of a Party, but 
the whole House. Indeed I believe nobody (not excepting 
Mr. Onslow)‘ ever came into that situation with so universal 
a concurrence as you would do. Let me intreat you to under- 
take the charge. You will do a great public Service, you will 
be of infinite use to the House, you will do a most acceptable 
thing to the whole nation from the first Person in it to the last. 

As for myself I need not mention my wishes. You are, I 
trust, sufficiently acquainted with me to be sure that I must 
rejoyce in every opportunity of showing the high esteem I set 
on your Friendship, and our political Situations unfortunately 
does not afford me many opportunities of doing it. 

I am, dear S‘ 
most faithfully and sincerely yrs 


II 
Montagu to Rockingham 
Popplewick. 
Thursday Even.® 
My dear Ld 

I returned home this evening from L4 John’s,* and on my 
table found a letter from L4 North, the copy of which I have 
enclos’d. 

I must refer the matter entirely to your LP, as you certainly 
have of all men the best right to determine for me. If I con- 
sider the state of my Health & Fortune, I certainly ought to 
decline the office; at the same time, if I really and truly can be 
of essential service to the Country, I ought and am willing to 
risque both. 
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Every private reason should induce me to continue a 
private man. The public reasons for my acceptance are better 
to be judged by you, than by myself. I can conceive that in 
particular circumstances, (such as might have happened if the 
negotiations in the summer had gone forward)’ that I might 
be of some service in that situation. 

On the whole I must again repeat that I refer the Business 
entirely to you. Your friendship for me will make you judge 
better for me than I can do for myself and my obligations to 
you make it absolutely necessary that I should take no step in 
an affair of such consequence without your direction and 
approbation. 

You will be so good as to send me your answer by the 
messenger,® my Servant. Your opinion in writing will be a 
private (absolutely so) but sure guide to me. I have some very 
necessary Business to dispatch here, and then at all events I 
shall set off directly for London. I ought to write to Ld North, 
as soon as I conveniently can. 

I am, with the greatest regard, 
Your most faithfull & obedient 
humble servant 
Fred: Montagu. 


Ill 
Rockingham to Montagu 

I feel glad at now finding by your letter that your mind is in 
a state of doubt in regard to taking upon you the Honour & 
Office of being Speaker of the House of Commons: when I 
last saw you I thought your mind too much set ag* it, & yet 
I combated all y": arguments except that of your doubts on the 
state of y: Health. I then thought, and still think that in 
accepting the chair, it is not an absolute play or pay match, 
which you are bound to for seven years, but that you may very 
conscientiously undertake it, as a temporary Experiment and 
which you might express in your very first speech, in returning 
thanks: I hope & trust that y" health is better, and that the 
experiment is not dangerous in that view, but I dare not 
venture to take upon me to decide as a Physician; tho in all 
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other considerations relative to your undertaking the office, I 
shall give you my opinion as fully as I can both as a Politician 
& as an affectionate Friend. 

The point which I shall now consider, is relative to y* 
embarking in an office, the Emoluments of which are not 
adequate to the extra Expences which the support of the 
honour of the Office may require: I understand the actual 
neat Receipt of the Emolument accruing from the Chair 
amount to about 2600 p": ann.—It has long been acknowledged 
too small, & the practice has been for the Crown & its Minis- 
ters to add a lucrative office to be held in commendam with the 
chair: There is a little savour of Impurity in this, tho customary 
& expedient, for as the speaker of the House of Commons is or 
ought to be the Free & uninfluenced choice of the House, it 
seems awkward that so honourable an election should become 
an onerous Burthen inflicted on the person chosen, unless his 
Majesty or his Ministers should be graciously pleased to dole 
him out an additional stipend, the Quantum of which may 
depend upon their Liking or Disliking: The Speaker is consid- 
ered as the servant of the House, They are his Masters and should 
be the appointers of his Pay. I could much wish that this 
amendment could be made on your being chosen Speaker, I 
think the House would relish it. I should fix the Emoluments 
at a neat 4,000£ per ann:—I will now suppose that the state 
of your health would enable you to undertake the office, & 
that the annual Emolument of 4,000 p‘: ann: would prevent 
the Expences of the office from becoming hurtful to your pri- 
vate Fortune: Tax’d as we are for the supposed public service, 
I don’t hold that the public service has a claim on Individuals 
to expend the remainder, & waste their lives & Fortunes 
Gratis.—I shall weary you with the length of my letter, but 
the whole business is of so much importance both to this 
Country, to yourself in particular, & to all your Friends in 
general, that I wish to write very fully on every point & con- 
sideration which occurs to me:— L4 North’s letter to you is 
handsomely & ably wrote; He is by no means ignorant of the 
delicacy of your mind, & he is well aware, that both in manner 
& matter there must arise great niceties in regard to your 
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undertaking the office of Speaker:— I have very attentively 
weigh’d his Expressions, & the arrangement of his persuasory 
arguments. He begins them with stating that if proposed you 
are sure to succeed, in the most honourable manner, by the 
suffrages not only of a party but the whole House.—I think I see 
plainly that Ld North doth not assume the expectation of 
being the Proposer of you, himself or that any of his Majesty’s 
Servants should do it. It is observable that L¢ N. has not 
specifically named his colleages in office; his Brother ministers 
as persons who ardently joyn with him in pressing you on the 
occasion: I believe it is the first instance in such a case where so 
great Personages were totally pass’d over in silence, as mere 
cyphers.— 

I imagine in regard to the actual person who might be to 
propose you; L4 North has in recollection what pass’d at the 
time when it was expected that S‘ Fletcher Norton would or 
had relinquish’d the Chair. At any rate I think you & we should 
not forget the statement & understood Ideas at that time:® a 
variation might give handle to impertinent suggestions, & I 
am clearly of opinion that the utmost attention should be paid 
to the manner &c. in which you are to be appointed to the 
office of Speaker.—Your own Honour and the Honour of the 
House go hand in hand on this occasion—The more the un- 
influenced choice of the House is mark’d, the more honourable it is 
to you personally, & to the House in general, & this being 
mark’d in the very outset of the Business will not only do you 
credit in the moment of ascending the chair but also will be a 
most useful circumstance for you to appeal to, if ever folly or 
passion should attack any of your Decisions—some of your 
Friends & mine are not always so attentive, or may not lay so 
much stress on little circumstances as I do. The public in 
general, I am sure will weigh every little circumstance relative 
to your taking the Chair, & with great exactness. 

I feel indeed most exceeding anxious that this matter 
should be conducted with the utmost propriety for your 
honour & character, & I must add that if I wanted any 
further incitement I should find it in the consideration that 
the very honour of that set of men with whom you have long 
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acted, is blended & interwoven mutually & reciprocally 
among us all. 

I think that your being elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons by the free unbiass’d choice of the House would not 
only redound highly to your own Honour as an Individual, 
but would also redound to the honour of that select & virtuous 
Body of Men, whose Line of conduct & whose principles you 
have supported & united yourself to for very many years, in 
the most direct & mark’d opposition to a system of measures 
which have brought on the Ruin of this Country & which 
still continues. 

Your sitting in the Chair of the H. of Commons as Speaker, 
can have no more effect upon your vote as a member of 
Parlia‘., than your sitting upon any of the Benches: your opin- 
ions on the public measures which may be agitated, & the 
principles by which you direct your conduct will ever be your 
guide.?® Your continuing member for Higham Ferrers admits 
of no doubt. It would be strange that on your being elected 
Speaker by the House that you should be to be reelected for 
any other place: It would be injurious either to yourself or to 
me: you could not change and come in for a governm': Borough, 
without most rashly endangering your own character, & des- 
troying the pleasing Fact of your being the Free Choice of the 
House as Speaker :—you could not change in this conjuncture 
& come in for the Borough of any private Friend (less mark’d 
as an opposer of the system of the Reign than I am) without 
its being liable to be thought or perhaps rather without its 
being generally belew’d either that I exacted a line of conduct 
from you as member for Higham Ferrers, at which you repugned, 
or that your accepting being Speaker, had occasion’d some 
doubts or shyness between us. 

I have stated my thoughts in regard to your being re-elected 
for Higham Ferrers, more fully than was necessary (as I think 
that matter had been fully talk’d over some time ago)" but in 
order to be beforehand in case any of the narrow minded 
Gentry about his Majesty &c should suggest any such altera- 
tion. 

I incline to think that L4 North by his letter, means & 
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intends to act openly & fairly: I will give him credit to all his 
professions of private Friendship towards you, but I would 
guard against the Lapses, which as minister in a bad system, 
He may, habitually have become prone to fall into. You will 
allow me to say that I believe his Colleages Ge would rejoice 
if by any means, your becoming Speaker of the H: of Commons 
should bear a momentary appearance of your joyning them, 
or in other words of your accepting a Favour originating in 
them & which confer’d any obligation in you towards them. 

The multitude of Company which I have had here, & the 
multiplicity of even private Business which lays upon my 
hands, will altogether now make it impossible for me to get 
to London earlier than the very end of the ensuing week: indeed, 
I beleive I cannot be in London before Sunday sennight..1* 


IV 
Montagu to Rockingham 
Popplewick 
Monday Morn:?* 

My dear Ld 

I am infinitely oblig’d to you for your letter & have read it 
over & over with the utmost attention it determined me to ac- 
cept & I sketched a draught ofa letter to L4 North & wrote to Ld 
John to Billing'* what my present Resolution was. But I find my- 
self unequal even to the undertaking the charge. I am very ill at 
this present writing, not with complaints that are at all 
Dangerous, but with those sort of complaints that would make 
it impossible for me to execute the office of Speaker. Besides 
there are so many niceties to be observ’d in my conduct that 
I should never be able to extricate myself from all the 
difficulties. I find too by some letters I receiv’d today, that there 
is more ministerial management than I was aware of. 

Pardon me therefore if I continue the private member of 
Higham Ferrers in whatever situation I am in I shall be always 

With the utmost respect 
Your most faithfull & oblig’d humble 

servant 
Fred: Montagu’® 
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Vv 
Rockingham to Montagu 

I have no doubt that your mind will have been much 
agitated, and I hope any temporary complaint which now 
affects you is to be attributed to that cause. I could wish that 
you would not absolutely decide till you could get to London, and 
see Ld John, & others of your most cordial & intimate Friends. 
—Your conduct when placed in the chair doth by no means 
appear to me to be difficult: My great object for you is, that if 
placed there every circumstance & manner should point out 
that your Election is the free & uninfluenced operation of the 
Esteem, in which you are held by the Generality of the House. 
I had a letter yesterday from Weddell,!® who had seen Sr 
F. Norton; I think by the acct: Mr. Weddell sends me, S$‘ 
Fletcher at present has no communication with the ministers, 
& is inclined to be warm in opposition: At the same time I 
conceive from some circumstances that S$’ Fletcher is not decided to 
refuse the chair, if proposed to him by either side of the House. 
Perhaps he wishes that our Friends would propose him. I have 
had a letter this morning from S‘ Lawrence Dundas,?” from 
Edinburgh: there is a sort of double Return on that Election: 
I should think by S‘ Lawrence’s statement he must succeed. 
The Court &c have been most alert & violent agst. him, not 
in Edinburgh only, but also wherever they could, in Boroughs 
& Counties where he was concern’d—lI feel uneasy that I 
cannot get to London earlier than I proposed in my former 
letter to you. I really am much worn down & I see no prospect 
of any comfort in an active public life: whether I can ever 
attain otium cum dignitate may be doubtful but I am fully aware 
that it is the only thing now desirable for me in this country. 
(Dated from Wentworth, 22nd October, 1780.) 


It will be noticed that Rockingham, in these letters, makes 
some interesting general observations on the office of Speaker 
besides discussing the immediate point at issue. But before 
commenting on these it would be useful to review briefly the 
circumstances which apparently led North to make the offer 
to Montagu in the first place. 
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After all, it involved the supersession of the incumbent 
Speaker. For though, strictly speaking, the meeting of a new 
Parliament meant that the office was technically vacant, Sir 
Fletcher Norton who had occupied the Chair during the last 
Parliament, had been returned again and was thus available 
and, it appears, willing to stand. To pass him over would be, 
if not unprecedented, at least unusual. The truth is that North 
was determined to replace him and for some time had been 
thinking of Montagu as a possible successor.18 

Norton (1716-1789) was a prominent lawyer who (at least 
by his own account) had accepted the office in 1770 only after 
reiterated pleas by the Duke of Grafton.!® For some time, 
however, he had proved himself extremely objectionable to 
both the King and North. In this connection it is unnecessary 
perhaps, to go back beyond May 1777. Sir Fletcher had then 
offended the King by his admonition, at the close of a session 
during which a Bill had made “better provision” for His 
Majesty’s Household, that a grant had been made “great 
beyond example, great beyond your Majesty’s highest ex- 
pense” but “in a well-grounded confidence that you will 
apply wisely what they have granted willingly’.2° More 
recently there had been additional cause for both royal and 
ministerial displeasure. 

During the debate of 13th March 1780 on Burke’s motion 
to abolish the Board of Trade, Norton had intervened to 
deliver what might well be called an unedifying harangue. 
Among other things he had accused North of using corrupt 
methods in the substitution of Wedderburn, Attorney-General, 
for de Grey as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.?! Indeed, 
as Rigby was to point out in the Commons debate on 31st 
October, Norton had become the favourite of those who were 
now so loud in his praise (i.e., Dunning, T. Townshend, Fox 
and Byng) when he “joined those gentlemen” and ‘“‘voted as 
they termed it with the House of Commons”’.** He had certainly 
taken part, if with some hesitation, in the famous debate of 
6th April on Dunning’s motion on the influence of the Crown 
and had voted for it.28 Furthermore, if they knew of them, both 
the King and North must have considered that Norton’s 
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relations with Lord George Gordon (the leader of the ‘“‘Gordon 
Riots”) during May and June, 1780, were equivocal if not 
absolutely improper for one in his position.*4 

There was, too, the question of Norton’s state of health. In 
the early months of 1780, it had been necessary to adjourn the 
House on two occasions (15th-21st February, 14th-24th April) 
because he was ill and at the time of the second adjournment 
Norton himself had given the impression that he felt unable to 
continue. Whether this illness was as serious as appeared, or 
whether it would have needed some additional stimulus to 
make the Speaker retire, seems doubtful. But North would 
certainly have been saved some embarrassment if Norton’s 
illness had solved his problem.** 

However, it did not and, as was said, Sir Fletcher arrived 
in the new Parliament on 31st October apparently much 
better in health, and, in the opinion of his supporters at least, 
quite capable of resuming his place in the Chair.?* But North 
was determined to prevent this and Montagu having declined 
his offer, he fell back on an alternative candidate in the person 
of Charles Wolfran Cornwall (1735-89), M.P. for Winchelsea, 
who was duly elected. But North did not personally propose 
him.?? 

A number of reasons must explain why North originally 
thought of Montagu and was still anxious to secure him as late 
as the middle of October 1780. They were, in the first place, 
related** and there is no doubt that Montagu commanded a 
wide measure of respect in the House.?® Unlike Norton he was 
not one of the “‘professionals”’ ; a man of independent fortune, 
he was evidently not in public life, primarily at least, for what 
he could get out of it. He was also “learned in the law’, a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, becoming a Bencher in 1782.” 
Nevertheless, if eminently suitable in a variety of respects, he 
was undoubtedly in opposition and North’s approach may 
have been determined in part by prudential motives. That is to 
say, if the Minister was anxious to be rid of a Speaker who was 
objectionable to the Government, he wished to show his 
readiness to accept a successor who was notoriously not its tool. 
There were, possibly, still other reasons. Cornwall, the 
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second choice on whom North was obliged to fall back, was 
not only a politician of the Norton rather than the Montagu 
variety but, more pertinently, perhaps, he was also the brother- 
in-law of Charles Jenkinson. It may well be that during the 
course of 1780 North had come to regard the correspondence 
which Jenkinson kept up with John Robinson and the King as 
an annoyance, if not actually tinged with disloyalty to himself. 
In this sense North’s preference for Montagu was an attempt 
to avoid one who was really a dependent, even the “‘client” of 
Jenkinson. 

Moreover, earlier in the year, North had employed Mon- 
tagu as intermediary in some interesting negotiations with 
Rockingham and his connection. He did so, for instance, at the 
end of June, 1780, shortly after the Gordon Riots, when there 
was some question of the Marquis and his friends coalescing 
with the Government.*! These negotiations, it is true, failed; 
but in the following October, North, despite the recent general 
improvement in the position and prospects of his administra- 
tion, may still have felt that to propose Montagu as Speaker 
would keep open a useful line of communication with the most 
important opposition group. 

Whatever his motives were, North after his recent experi- 
ences with Sir Fletcher Norton, would probably have agreed 
heartily with the views expressed some thirty years earlier by 
Henry Pelham. The latter had told the great Speaker, Onslow: 

*T shall as little like as anyone else in my station, to have 

a Speaker in a set opposition to me and the measures I 

carry on; but I shall as little like to have a Speaker over- 

complaisant either to me or to them.” 

This sort of Speaker he might hope to find in Montagu. 

As regards the views expressed by Lord Rockingham in his 
long letter to Montagu, it is evident that he wanted him to 
think hard before rejecting the offer. The Marquis may well 
have seen advantages in a member of his own party being thus 
strategically placed in the House of Commons. He laid great 
emphasis, too, on the actual way in which Montagu was to be 
proposed. While it is not clear what were the “statement and 
understood ideas” to which he refers 2 propos of the possible 
F 
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proposal of Montagu in April, 1780, it would seem likely that 
the plan was that he should not be proposed by North or any 
of his fellow Ministers. If this procedure were now adopted, it 
would presumably emphasize the new Speaker’s position as 
the choice of the House rather than of the Government. It 
would also, by the same token, redound to the credit of the 
“select and virtuous body of men” i.e.,the Rockingham party, 
with whom Montagu was associated. 

Nor did Rockingham see any objection in Montagu accept- 
ing the appointment and still continuing as member for Higham 
Ferrers. Indeed, he thought this desirable lest the impression 
should be given that they had had a difference of opinion. It 
was the convention, after all, that a member whose views had 
ceased to be in general agreement with those of his “‘patron” 
should seek another seat. 

As to the Speaker’s emoluments, Rockingham estimated 
these at about £2,600 p.a. net which, he said, had long been 

acknowledged to be too small. Accordingly it had been neces- 
sary to supplement it by the Government adding a “lucrative 
office to be held in commendam with the Chair”. In this he 
saw ‘‘a little savour of impurity” and held that, since the 
Speaker should be the free and uninfluenced choice of the 
House, he should not have, in effect, to choose between 
ingratiating himself with the Government and spending his 
own money. He thought that if the emoluments were raised 
to £4,000, Montagu, at all events would not find the office 
too expensive. 

The expense of the office was probably one though not the 
main reason why Montagu declined the invitation to stand. 
Certainly when the question of the Speaker’s pay was being 
discussed ten years after these events, in March 1790, it was 
Montagu who moved to consider an adequate allowance and 
the Speaker’s Allowance Bill was based on his resolution. He 
said he had long considered the emoluments insufficient, 
amounting as he calculated—from fees £1,266 and the allow- 
ance from the Exchequer, c. £1,680—to about £3,000 p.a. 
The practice of the Speaker holding a place from the Crown 
he considered objectionable and suggested that instead, while 
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the fees should remain (lest, if they were abolished the business 
of the House should be held up by a “‘deluge” of private Bills) 
the total should be made up out of the Sinking Fund to £5,000 
p.a. He thought the public would regard this as a small price 
to pay for the Speaker’s independence. Even so, he still thought 
that no one should be elected Speaker who had not some 
“private patrimony”’. 
x *x x 

If these transactions concerning the Speakership in 1780 
are interesting, they do not necessarily, on this account, justify 
any general conclusions about the office itself in this stage of 
its evolution. They seem rather to throw most light on the 
personality and character of a particular holder of the office 
ie. Sir Fletcher Norton. It seems probable that, with the 
passage of the years, he had come to regret having listened to 
the entreaties of the Duke of Grafton in 1770 and that by 1779 
and 1780 he felt that he would have done better (to borrow a 
phrase once used by his successor) to have “taken his chance” 
by declining. It is scarcely surprising that, by the same period, 
Lord North should have been anxious to replace him. Unable 
to pay the price Norton required in April, 1780, for his resigna- 
tion on grounds of health, he sought to use the opportunity 
which arose with the general election and the meeting of the 
new Parliament later in the same year. He undoubtedly had 
in Montagu a different and in most respects, so far as one 
can judge, a very good candidate and his would certainly have 
been an interesting appointment. 
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NOTES 


On Montagu, see D.N.B. and the article referred to in n. 2 below. 

On Higham Ferrers and its representation, see my article in JVorth- 
hamptonshire Past and Present, Vol. 1, No. 6 pp. 45ff. 

Quotations from which are printed here by courtesy of the Ear! Fitz- 
william and the trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates Co, 
The two letters from Rockingham are not drafts but copies made by 
the Marchioness. They are grouped along with the communications 
from Montagu to Rockingham under R 162 in the collection at 
Sheffield. 

Arthur Onslow, Speaker 1727-61. 

This would appear to be 19th October. Montagu wrote Mrs. Delany 
on 10th October that he was going with the poet Mason to Lord John 
Cavendish’s “next Thursday” i.e. 12th October. Autob. and Corresp. of 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, London, 1862, 2nd Series, II, p. 565. 

i.e. Lord John Cavendish, also a ‘“‘Rockinghamite’’. 

The negotiations referred to below between North and the Rocking- 
hamites at the end of June, 1780. 

Popplewick, Montagu’s house, is near Mansfield, Notts. It was 
possible for him to communicate with Rockingham at Wentworth 
comparatively quickly by messenger. At this time it was probably a 
ride of some 45 miles each way. 

The time was in April, 1780. See below. 

This question is referred to below. 

This, like the opening phrases of North’s letter to Montagu, suggests 
that the Minister had made an earlier offer. North was certainly 
thinking of Montagu as early as April and it may be that, during the 
negotiations of June-July, the idea was for Montagu to become 
Speaker. 

Probably 29th October. This suggests Friday (20th October) or 
Saturday (21st) as the date of this letter from Rockingham. 

Probably 23rd October. 

Billing is near Northampton. 

If I have dated this correspondence correctly, Rockingham must have 
written this second letter before receiving Montagu’s ‘‘of Monday 
morning”’ which would be 23rd October. 

Possibly the M.P. for Malton (1775), the other seat of which Rocking- 
ham was the “patron”. ; 
Sir Lawrence Dundas of Kerse, Bart. (c. 1710-81). Created bart. in 
1762; Commissary-General and Contractor to the Army, 1748-59. 
He made a large fortune and acquired estates and a parliamentary 
interest (Richmond) in N. Yorks. He sat for the Linlithgow Boroughs 
(1747—unseated March 1748), Newcastle-under-Lyme (1762-68), 
Edinburgh City (1768-74, 1774-80; March 1781 until his death). He 
and his immediate family represented several seats in Parliament. 
His only son, Thos. Dundas (1741-1820) was created Baron Dundas 
of Aske in 1794. He was connected with Rockingham having married 
in 1764, Charlotte, 2nd daughter of the first Earl Fitzwilliam, her 
mother being Rockingham’s sister, Anne. Sir Lawrence seems to 
have striven unsuccessfully for many years to obtain the peerage 
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eventually conferred on his son. He is probably the “Sir L:D:” 
referred to by Robinson when writing to Jenkinson on 16th April, 
1780 and discussing the question of Sir Fletcher Norton’s possible 
resignation of the Speakership at this time. Norton, in fact, is repres- 
ented as acting in close concert with this “Sir L:D:’”. Corresp. of 
George III, ed. Fortescue, V, No. 2995. 
Son of Tho. Norton, of Grantley. He was created Baron Grantley, of 
Markenfield, Yorks, in 1782. The supersession of the incumbent 
Speaker if not, as Fox said in the debate of 31st October, entirely 
unprecedented, was sufficiently remarkable to excite comment. 
Rigby, however, in the same debate “‘defied the most learned in the 
law to prove that it was any part of the constitutional law of Par- 
liament, that when a member was once elected to the Chair of the 
House, he was to sit there just as long as he pleased, unless some 
charge of criminality could be made out against him’’. Parl. Hist., 
Vol. 21, pp. 801, 804. 
When speaking in the House on 13th March, 1780. Parl. Hist., Vol. 
21, pp. 271 ff. 
Parl. Hist., Vol.1g, p. 213. In reply to a correspondent discussing 
whether Norton’s remarks were stronger than Onslow’s on a com- 
parable occasion, the Gentleman’s Magazine referred to its publication 
of Norton’s speech in 1777 (p. 561) and Onslow’s (Vol. X, p. 230). 
On this showing, however, Onslow’s speech does not seem to have 
had the strong tone of Norton’s. The version of the latter’s speech in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1777 gives an alternative reading— 
‘“‘wants” for “‘expences”’ in the above extract, which is certainly not 
less offensive. Cf. Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, 
London, 1904, p. 217. But according to Hatsell (Precedents of Proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons, London, 1796, III, p. 147) there was 
much support in the Commons for Norton’s speech. 
Parl. Hist., Vol. 21, pp. 271 ff. 
Parl. Hist., Vol. 21, p. 804. Incidentally, Rigby also remarked in this 
debate (ibid., p. 806) : 
‘fas to the mighty secret, the true cause of moving for a new 
Speaker by one side of the House, and supporting the old Speaker 
by the other, it was reducible to a very simple fact, and when put 
into plain English . . . was no more than this, ‘We'll vote for you 
if you’ll be for us’ ”’. 
Parl. Hist., Vol. 21, pp. 355 ff. 


24. J. P. de Castro, The Gordon Riots, Oxford, 1926, pp. 21-22 quoting 


25. 


Gordon’s own Innocence Vindicated of 1783, describes Norton’s inter- 
view with Gordon prior to the latter’s audience of the King on 19th 
May. The two met again on 7th June. Norton appears to have ad- 
vised Gordon to seek the audience and had suggested that Lord 
George might take the opportunity to “sound His Majesty concerning 
the Reformation of civil grievances”. This proposal seems to have 
surprised even Gordon! 

Parl. Hist., Vol. 21, pp. 85, 492. On the occasion of the adjournment 
on 14th April Norton had said he feared “the must decline his present 
situation” and also that ‘‘a delay of one or two days would not put 
him in a state, or enable him to resume that chair’’. Cf. his remarks in 
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the debate of 31st October (ibid., p. 798). Seen. 17 above; Robinson’s 
letter suggests that Norton might have gone at this juncture if he 
could have been “rewarded” for going. 

26. Lord George Germain, for example, referred to the state of Norton’s 
health in the debate of 31st October, (Parl. Hist., Vol. 21. pp. 793-95) ; 
but Norton dismissed such solicitude as humbug, remarking that “‘he 
should be an ideot indeed if he could possibly imagine” that his 
supersession was being proposed for health reasons. However, he also 
said that if the old Parliament had gone into another session he 


would have left the Chair. - 
27. Byng mentioned in the debate of 31st October that North, at the 

usual eve of the session meeting at the Cockpit, had announced his 

intention of proposing Cornwall, but had not given Norton the 

slightest intimation despite the fact the he (Norton) had been in liv 

London for two days. (Parl. Hist., Vol. 21, p. 82). C. J. Fox criticized 

North for not proposing Cornwall. However, North had not person- th 

ally proposed Norton’s re-election in 1774. In 1780 Lord George 

Germain proposed Cornwall and Welbore Ellis seconded. la 
28. North’s mother was Lady Lucy Montagu, daughter of George, 

second Ear] of Halifax. co 
29. After Cornwall’s election, Henry Dundas wrote to John Robinson pc 

(grd November, 1780) asking what had caused the change of resolu- sh 

tion about Montagu being Speaker. Montagu, he said, was a man of 

candour and integrity as well as a personal friend of North. In his ol 

person both sides would concur in maintaining the “‘decency, dignity Ww 

and order of the House”. H.M.C., 1oth Rep., App. VI, p. 38. r 
go. In the debate of 31st October more than one member stressed the 

importance of the Speaker being learned in the law, especially of a 


Parliament. A study of Cornwall’s career before 1780 might suggest 
that he had an eye to the main chance. Thus he seems, during the f 
early 1770's, to have transferred his allegiance to the administration . 
when after some years of uncertainty, the North Government took 
on the promise of solidity and permanency, i.e., when it could reward 
the sort of talent Cornwall could offer. Thus Cornwall made himself 
useful to the Government on Indian questions and North offered him 
an appointment to the new council set up by the Regulating Act of 
1773. But this he declined in terms which Montagu could probably 
never have used. Cornwall preferred, he said to “take his chance at 
home”. He was appointed junior Lord of the Treasury in 1774. 
(L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in the Eighteenth Century 
Politics, pp. 193-94, 214, 242-43, 256, 264 and 295.) 

31. The relevant items in Fortescue (Corr. George IIT) for this negotiation 
are Vol. V. Nos. 3080, 3092, 3098, 3099, 3100 and 3155. There are 
other items in the Rockingham Collection at Sheffield and two inter- 
esting letters from Robinson to Jenkinson will be found in H.M.C., 
10th Rep., App. VI. p. 31. 
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ORGANIZING A LABOUR PARTY 
CONFERENCE 


by Gwitym WILLIAMS 


NCE upon a time,” according to Mr. Michael 

Barsley’s satirical Third Programme pantomime of a 

Christmas or two ago, “‘there were three bears who 
lived in Transport House and who went off to the seaside on 
the slightest provocation.”’. 

It is not really as easy as all that. The organization of a 
large Party Conference is a major undertaking. The two main 
conferences are growing year by year, while the number of 
possible conference centres outside London continues to 
shrink. London has many disadvantages from a conference 
organizer’s point of view. Delegates have to be housed over a 
wide area while the very large number of counter attractions 
makes it very difficult to keep the conference together, and to 
achieve that very important element of bonhomie which can 
contribute so much to the success of a conference outside the 
formal sessions. 

The ideal centre must have a meeting hall to seat a mini- 
mum of 2,500 people; and it must have hotels and boarding 
houses to accommodate anything up to 6,000, taking into 
account the needs of delegates, their wives and families, 
Party staff, reporters and visitors. Some resorts such as Brid- 
lington have splendid halls but are deficient in hotel and 
boarding house accommodation. Others such as Torquay are 
well endowed with hotels but have no hall large enough to 
take a big conference under one roof. At the present time it 
would seem that the effective choice for the two main parties 
must rest between Blackpool, Bournemouth, Brighton, 
Margate and Scarborough. 

The main decision on the place of the Labour Party 
Conference is taken by the National Executive Committee 
at its first full meeting in London following the preceding 
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conference, and is usually based on a report submitted by the 
General Secretary, who will have made on-the-spot surveys of 
two or maybe three of the possible resorts. 

The date of the Conference is agreed at the same time, 
although this need not present any great difficulty. The main 
thing is to avoid a clash with the Conservative Conference, 
which may be competing for similar accommodation and for 
the attention of the Press, the B.B.C. and newsreel companies. 
The Labour Party constitution provides that the Conference 
shall be held during October while the rules of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations prescribe 
that their conference should begin on the Thursday of the 
first full week in October. So far, a clash between the two 
conferences has been avoided, although there was a danger 
of this happening in 1955, as both the Labour Party and the 
National Union had chosen the same week quite indepen- 
dently of each other. It has since been decided that the Labour 
Party Conference shall meet a week later. 

Once decisions have been taken on the date and place 
the organizers are able to go ahead with their plans. Visits 
are paid to the conference town to discuss the details with 
representatives of the local Council, including the conference 
and/or publicity officer. The headquarters hotel is booked and 
office accommodation is arranged both at the hotel and 
at the conference hall for the use of the secretariat. Certain 
rooms at the hall have to be set aside for the use of the Press 
and the B.B.C. and space has to be reserved for the newsreel 
and television cameras. Suitable postal, telephone and cable 
facilities are agreed with the local postmaster and telephone 
manager. When a party is in Government special “‘scrambler” 
installations have to be arranged for the use of cabinet 
ministers. 

At the beginning of April the Conference invitation is 
approved by the National Executive Committee and circulated 
with the delegation, nomination and resolution forms to all 
affiliated organizations, i.e., trade unions, socialist societies, 
constituency and central Labour Parties and federations of 
Parties. Invitations are also sent to Members of Parliament 
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and endorsed parliamentary candidates who are entitled to 
attend in an ex officio capacity. 

The closing date for the receipt of resolutions as laid 
down in the Party Constitution is not later than twelve 
clear weeks before the Conference opens. Immediately after 
the first post on closing day resolutions are classified under 
subject headings by the secretary of the Conference Arrange- 
ments Committee and are printed in a preliminary agenda. 
Copies of this agenda are then despatched to all the organiza- 
tions entitled to representation at the Conference. Amendments 
to resolutions must be submitted not later than six clear 
weeks before the opening of the Conference. These are printed 
in a final agenda together with nominations for the National 
Executive Committee and Treasurership, the Conference 
Arrangements Committee and Party Auditors. 

This timetable gives affiliated organizations approxi- 
mately a month in which to discuss the agenda and to mandate 
their delegates. Meanwhile, at Head Office, the ballot papers 
for the Executive Committee and other elections and the 
voting cards are prepared and printed. Delegates’ forms are 
checked against the payment of Conference and affiliation fees 
and a seating plan is prepared. Once the plan is available 
delegates’ credentials are numbered to correspond with the 
allocation of seats on the plan. 

Press credentials and visitors tickets are prepared at about 
the same time. An official Diary of Events, including details 
of the Conference sessions and of civic receptions, trade union 
dinners, Fabian teas and the like is compiled and, together 
with other Conference documents including the National 
Executive Committee’s report, is despatched to delegates 
during the last ten days before the Conference opens. 

All this calls for the most painstaking attention to detail 
but, given a competent and conscientious staff, need not 
present any serious difficulties. A Conference organizer’s real 
enemies are time and space, and the quart overflowing the 
pint pot his perennial nightmare. 

Consider first the time factor. A Labour Party Conference 
can theoretically be required to debate more than 750 resolutions 
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(i.e., one from each affiliated organization) and a similar 
number of amendments in the short space of four and a half 
days. Once every three years each affiliated organization may 
also submit an amendment to the Party Constitution, making 
a potential grand total of 2,250. In practice, however, only 
some 400-500 resolutions and 150 amendments are received. 
These totals are still formidable and a system has had to be 
devised to streamline the agenda. 

The job of reducing the agenda to manageable proportions 
is the responsibility of the Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee. Where two or more motions are submitted on the 
same subject this committee initiates consultations between 
the sponsoring organizations with a view to securing their 
agreement to the substitution of one composite motion. Where 
there are only three or four motions on the same subject 
every effort is made to secure this agreement by correspon- 
dence. If, however, there is failure to agree or where a large 
number of organizations have tabled motions on a particular 
subject, their delegates are brought together at group meetings 
on the Saturday afternoon prior to the opening of the Confer- 
ence. Here again the aim is to substitute one or two composite 
motions for the very much larger number appearing in the 
original agenda. In almost all cases this is achieved. In 1950, 
for example, forty-four resolutions and four amendments on 
Wages, Prices and Profits were withdrawn in favour of one 
composite resolution. An average of one half of the total 
number of resolutions and amendments are dealt with in this 
way. Others fall by the wayside in that they are automatically 
withdrawn if their sponsors fail to take part in the consultations 
initiated by the Conference Arrangements Committee. 


The number of resolutions actually debated by the 


conference varies from year to year. In 1948, for instance, 
a total of forty-one were discussed. In 1950, forty-six were 
debated and in 1954, debates took place on forty-two motions. 
As the Conference proceeds a number of resolutions are with- 
drawn by agreement with the Conference Arrangements 
Committee. An average of thirty per cent. of resolutions are 
never reached and are remitted without discussion to the 
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National Executive Committee for subsequent consideration. 

Other methods of shortening the Conference agenda have 
been proposed from time to time. These include a suggestion 
that there should be preliminary regional conferences at 
which decisions would be taken on resolutions to be sent 
forward to the National Conference. This type of proposal is 
open to a number of serious objections. Quite apart from the 
fact that it would tend to divorce local organizations from 
the National Executive Committee it would be extremely 
difficult to deny organizations entitled to representation at the 
Conference the privilege of submitting resolutions for the 
agenda. It is also important to remember that the Labour 
Party’s regional organizations are not evenly balanced. While 
some regions have more than a hundred constituency parties 
others have fewer than forty. Party membership is, moreover, 
unevenly distributed and it might be possible for as many as 
fifty constituency parties in a region to be in such a minority 
as to be deprived of the right to submit resolutions for the 
Conference agenda. 

Now for another look at the problem of space, to which 
reference was made earlier. As was indicated, suitable meeting 
places are becoming increasingly difficult to find and proposals 
designed to reduce the size of the Conference have been con- 
sidered on more than one occasion. Representation at the 
Conference is based on the ratio of one delegate per 5,000 
members or part thereof, on whom affiliation fees have been 
paid to Party headquarters during the preceding year. It 
has, however, been suggested that trade unions should be 
limited to one delegate per 10,000 or even 20,000 members. 
Such a change would be clearly unequitable and would never 
be accepted by the affiliated unions. As it is, some of the larger 
unions do not send the full number of delegates to which they 
are entitled; and even if it were found possible to reduce the 
size of their delegations further, the more limited representa- 
tion would tend to be dominated by full time officers and the 
conference would lose the very valuable “rank and file” 
element. 

Even if all affiliated organizations, i.e., Labour parties and 
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Socialist societies, as well as trade unions, were limited to one 
delegate per 10,000 members or part thereof, it would not 
make any appreciable difference to the size of the Conference, 
The effect would be precisely the same as if only the trade 
unions were limited. As there are no constituency parties with 
more than 10,000 members the number of Party delegates 
would remain unchanged while the trade union delegations, 
if strictly based on their full affiliations could be as large as 
they are now. For instance, on the 1950 trade union potential 
of 1,048, a halving of the membership-delegate ratio would 
still leave something like 500 trade union delegates as compared 
with the 567 who actually attended in 1950. 

At future conferences the problem of space may be 
accentuated by the need to accommodate the cameras, lights 
and other paraphernalia of television. With only the limited 
experience of the 1954 Conservative Conference to go on, it is 
too early to assess the effect of television on party conferences. 

Time, space, and now—television. Such are the banes 
of a conference organizer’s life, and the greatest of these is 
probably space. A short but not always easy answer would 
be for some of the resorts to build larger conference halls. 
Until that happens, an organizer has no choice but to make 
the most of the accommodation at present available. He may 
perhaps be forgiven a wry smile when he opens his Conference 
mail to find that it includes the assurances of the enterprising 
publicity officers of Blankborough and Brightcombe that the 
“unrivalled facilities” of their respective resorts are worthy of 
his most earnest consideration. 
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CONSERVATIVES IN CONFERENCE 


from the ConsERVATIVE & UNIONIST CENTRAL OFFICE 


HE essential claim made for the annual Conference 

organized by the National Union of Conservative and 

Unionist Associations is that it is an occasion upon 
which Conservatives confer. That is to say, Tories from all the 
constituencies in England, Wales and Northern Ireland and 
representatives of the Scottish Unionist Party gather to discuss 
matters of national importance. 

From this vital requirement stem several others. For ex- 
ample, the gathering must be a very large one. In fact each 
constituency is entitled to send seven representatives. Of these 
two must be women, two members of the Young Conservative 
organization and one a trade unionist. A conference packed 
with local big-wigs is not desired, and is impossible under this 
provision. The M.P.s, candidates and Tory peers present form 
a relatively small minority. 

The majority of these rank-and-file Conservatives are 
people of modest income. If they cannot afford to pay their 
own expenses their local Association pays, or helps them to do 
$0. 

No representative is tied to any action. In no sense is he a 
delegate bound to vote according to instructions. Such a 
principle, Conservatives think, would render impossible the 
freedom of criticism, constructive or otherwise, essential to a 
true democracy. 

Arising from the same principle, constituencies are free to 
submit any resolutions which they wish to bring before the 
Conference. In 1954 there were 252 such resolutions. Most 
fall naturally under a few main headings. In 1954 the General 
Purposes Committee of the National Union arranged 176 in 
14 main groups. From each group is chosen for debate one 
resolution considered to cover its particular subject most 
adequately, but every resolution is printed in full in the 
published agenda of the Conference. 
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Of the remaining resolutions, five are selected by a ballot 
of all the representatives. Hence, apart from the major topics 
whose importance is beyond controversy, the Conference 
itself decides what shall be discussed. 

The first two days are allocated to discussion of the main 
topics and the third morning to the subjects balloted for. The 
proposer of a motion may speak for not more than ten minutes 
and subsequent speakers for not more than five. If necessary, 
but by no means invariably, the appropriate minister, who is 
present on the platform, will sum up the debate before voting 
takes place. 

These time limits ensure that the greatest possible number 
of people have an opportunity to be heard. At Blackpool only 
fourteen ministers spoke—less than one for each subject dis- 
cussed. Of the seventy-five speakers to the seventeen motions 
debated, only seven were M.P.s. There were the same number 
of Young Conservatives and eleven trade union representatives. 
The entire Conference is, and is meant to be, an affair of the 
rank and file. Of the total Conference time of fourteen hours 
and fifty minutes, only forty-four minutes were absorbed by 
the opening ceremony and other formal business. 

Sometimes, the “floor” dominates the Conference. The 
overwhelming cry for a target of 300,000 houses in 1950 is now 
famous. Less remembered is the insistence at Margate in 
1953 that action be taken in the matter of post-war credits. 
Voting was so close that a ballot had to be taken, but the 
Government respected the wishes of the Conference. In the 
next Budget they introduced the measure which makes avail- 
able to an heir the post-war credit of a deceased person after 
what would have been his sixty-fifth birthday. 

Such is a Conservative Party Conference. Over 5,000 
persons are entitled to attend; upwards of 4,000 do so. 

Only two places in England—Blackpool and London— 
can provide a single hall capable of housing such a multitude. 
For a number of reasons it is desirable that the Conference 
should take place in a different area each year. Moreover in 
1953 an all-constituency referendum decided that this prin- 
ciple should be followed in future. 
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Necessity dictates that the place chosen shall contain ex- 
ceptional hotel accommodation. In consequence, it is usual 
to select a popular seaside resort just after the holiday season 
has closed. Except at Blackpool, two halls are booked, speeches 
being relayed to the second one. Voting, of course, takes place 
in both and the total of votes cast decides an issue. The next 
Conference, at Bournemouth, will conform to this plan. 

The venue having been settled, the preliminaries necessary 
for a Party Conference commence about eighteen months 
ahead with the booking of the halls. 

A preliminary notice is sent to each Constituency Associa- 
tion in May, formally announcing the next October’s Con- 
ference, detailing the entitlement to representation and asking 
for names and addresses. Associations are also informed at that 
time that all notices of motion for the agenda must be in by 
mid-August. 

After that the General Purposes Committee proceeds to 
examine and arrange—but never to alter—the hundreds of 
motions received and to draw up its 100-page agenda. 

Two months later the Tory Conference will be over. Four 
thousand Conservatives will have met, in and out of the 
Conference halls, debated and exchanged ideas and dispersed. 
They will have harangued their leaders far more than their 
leaders will have harangued them. They will have told their 
leaders and each other what Conservatives throughout 
Britain are thinking and wanting. 

That—however idealistic it may seem—is the aim of the 
Conference. That—however hard to believe—is what really 
happens. 
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THE REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 
DIVISIONS OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 


by R. F. C. Burcuer 
[os Library of Congress was established in 1800 and 


has since grown, as the Librarian of Congress says in his 
latest annual report, “from a small parliamentary 
library to a research library of almost unlimited scope”. In 
that same year a century and a half ago the Library of the 
House of Commons began its life in a house in Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, which had been leased to the Clerk of the 
Journals and where he was able to keep his records and papers. 
In an article in the Spring issue of Parliamentary Affairs 
Dr. George B. Galloway has given a lucid account of the forty 
years history of the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress.1 In comparison the Reference and 
Research Divisions of the House of Commons Library are 
infants in age and size. Both were established immediately 
after the last war. In 1945 a Select Committee of the House was 
appointed to enquire into the state of the Library. In its two 
reports? that Committee stressed the urgent need for the 
Library to be so equipped with additional material and staff 
that it would be able to provide members of Parliament with 
specialist help and advice on the very wide range of subjects 
with which they must concern themselves in their parlia- 
mentary duties. Detailed proposals to this end had been sub- 
mitted to the Committee by the late J. V. Kitto, Librarian of 
the House from 1937 to 1946, and by the late Hilary St. George 
Saunders who succeeded him. 


1“The Legislative Reference Service of Congress’, by George B. 
Galloway; Parliamentary Affairs, Spring 1955. 

* First and Second Reports from the Select Committee on Library 
(House of Commons) H.C. 35, 99-1, 1945-46. 
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The reorganization of the Library which followed the 
recommendations of the Select Committee included three 
major changes in structure and staffing which affected the 
whole basis of library service to members. Firstly, an up-to- 
date reference and information division was organized in one 
of the main Library rooms. Its purpose was to provide swift 
but accurate answers to members’ enquiries with the help of a 
comprehensive collection of modern reference material. 
Secondly, a Research Department was formed in order to deal 
with all those questions from members which could not be 
answered easily or quickly by the main library staff either in 
the Parliamentary or the new Reference Division. The depart- 
ment was also to undertake long-term research into important 
subjects of legislation and debate in Parliament. Thirdly, the 
new posts in the Research Department and a proportion of 
those in the Parliamentary and Reference Divisions were filled 
by University graduates some of whom possessed specialist 
qualifications and previous library experience. 

In 1945, before the reorganization, the library staff con- 
sisted of a Librarian, an Assistant Librarian, three clerks and 
two messengers. Today the staff totals thirty-three, of whom 
one-third are directly engaged on reference or research duties. 
There are twelve graduates; four of them are researchers, four 
work in the Parliamentary Division and one has Reference 
Division duties. 

For many years before 1946 one of the five rooms which 
form the main suite of Library reading rooms overlooking the 
Terrace of the House of Commons had been used more as a 
rendezvous and lounge by particular groups of members of 
Parliament than as a reading and writing room adequately 
equipped with essential works of reference. The post-war 
reorganization brought a radical transformation to this Map 
Room, as it was previously called. Antiquated maps and other 
obsolete material were removed and the room was re-arranged 
so that it could house a comprehensive collection of modern 
ready-reference works. The Library had not been entirely 
deficient in such books, but the reorganization made it pos- 
sible to concentrate them in the one room and also to augment 
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the collection with new acquisitions. Today, the Reference 
Division makes available on open access, a well-balanced 
collection of British and foreign encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
directories, handbooks, gazetteers and guide books, atlases and 
maps, and many other indispensable reference works covering 
a very wide range of subjects. The Division also keeps files of a 
large number of newspapers and periodicals, British and over- 
seas. Before the reorganization, the House of Commons Library 
filed only one newspaper, The Times, and ninety-six periodicals. 
There are now available to readers, 110 newspapers from 
twenty countries and over 1,100 periodicals, 161 of which are 
bound and permanently filed. 

The Division contains an extensive collection of statistical 
material, most of which has been obtained and organized 
since 1946. Official statistics of most countries as well as 
statistics of international organizations, public corporations 
and commercial and industrial bodies are available for 
immediate consultation. 

An essential, indeed a vital task of any parliamentary 
library, is to provide full documentation and information on 
international affairs. In the House of Commons Library this 
service is operated in the Reference Division. To the Library’s 
small holding of pre-war League of Nations and International 
Labour Office publications there has been added since the war 
an ever-growing volume of international material. All 
unrestricted printed ducuments of the United Nations are 
received, as are the proceedings and reports of the Council of 
Europe and O.E.E.C. and the documents of other inter- 
national bodies such as NATO and the European Coal and 
Steel Community. The Library Clerk in charge of this inter- 
national affairs section has become a specialist in his field. In 
addition to ensuring that any document is made available at 
short notice, he extracts information for members from the 
mass of papers and reports under his control and keeps a 
running index, under country and subject, to articles on foreign 
affairs in a selection of important periodicals. 

Another important feature of Reference Division activity 
has been the organizing of exhibitions dealing with topical 
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problems of all-party interest. These exhibitions are arranged 
with the help of Government Departments, societies and other 
outside organizations. For example, at the time of the East 
Coast flood disaster two years ago aerial photographs of the 
affected areas were displayed by arrangement with the Air 
Ministry. Likewise, through the National Union of Teachers, 
a collection of “horror comics” has recently been on view to 
members.! Commonwealth matters frequently form the 
subject of these exhibitions. 

The possibility of providing a news-cuttings service in the 
Reference or Research Division has received serious considera- 
tion and there is no doubt that it would be of considerable 
value to members; but to provide the wide coverage of subjects 
required in this Library would necessitate a major expansion of 
accommodation and staff. Fortunately there exist in other 
London libraries some excellent press-cutting collections, 
notable examples being those of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and the News Chronicle. The House of Com- 
mons Library is indebted to such libraries for the valuable and 
prompt help which they are always ready to give. Despite the 
provision after the war of extra reserve storage, the Reference 
Division, indeed the whole Library, is handicapped by an 
acute shortage of suitable space for development. This problem 
was considered by a recent Select Committee? who recom- 
mended, inter alia, that additional shelving and storage should 
be provided in other parts of the building and that more 
galleries should be constructed in the main library. They also 
drew attention to the need for a separate newspaper room. 

To give a complete picture of the work of the library staff 
and to place the functions of the Reference and Research 
Divisions in proper perspective it should be explained that the 
Parliamentary Division, which it is not the purpose of this 
article to describe, contains the main library collections of 
books, Hansard, statutes, law reports, Parliamentary papers 


1 The Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Bill was 
presented in February and has now become law. 


2 Report from the Select Committee on House of Commons Accom- 
modation, etc., H.C. 184, 1953-54. 
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and other official papers of many kinds. Its staff deal with a 
constant flow of questions from members and, like the Refer- 
ence Division, any enquiries which cannot be speedily 
answered on the spot are referred to the Research staff. 

In their Second Report the 1945 Select Committee said 
that “if information and advice are to be readily available on 
subjects likely to come before Parliament, a highly trained and 
qualified staff will be essential. In their First Report Your 
Committee recommended the appointment of two Research 
Assistants with special qualifications in the Social Sciences, 
but they think that the range of subjects and publications to 
be covered is too wide to be dealt with adequately by two 
persons.” The present Research Division is in two sections. 
One is staffed by two qualified statistical specialists while the 
other wing of the Division has two researchers to whom all the 
non-statistical enquiries are referred. 

The work of the Research Division is divided into three 
broad categories: research into matters of wide interest to 
members in anticipation of debate in the House; individual 
enquiries from members; and requests for information received 
from persons and organizations outside Parliament. In the 
first class of work which may be called the long-term research, 
the staff on their own initiative prepare bibliographies and 
memoranda on a selection of Bills and other subjects due or 
expected to be discussed in Parliament, every endeavour being 
made to complete such research well in advance of debate. 
Many of a Government’s legislative proposals as outlined in the 
_Queen’s Speech at the opening of a new Session of Parliament 
are covered in this way. Bibliographies and memoranda are 
mimeographed and issued in three different Library series: 
(i) Bibliographies, (ii) Memoranda, (iii) Statistical Memo- 
randa. Copies of the bibliographies, as well as being available 
to members are sent on request to many libraries and institu- 
tions at home and abroad. 

The following analysis of three Research Division publica- 
tions shows the normal form and contents of issues in each 
series. A bibliography on Broadcasting (Number 73 in the 
Series) contained notes on Parliamentary papers and other 
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official publications, Hansard references (Commons and 
Lords), recent newspaper and periodical comment and a 
selection of books, pamphlets and other publications. 

A Memorandum on Formosa (Number 11 in its Series 
issued in March of this year) consisted of an annotated 
chronology of events since the Cairo Declaration of 1943, 
references to British and United States official publications, 
questions and debates in both Houses, debates in the United 
Nations, political party publications and statements; to books 
and pamphlets and a selection of articles and correspondence 
in newspapers and periodicals. An up-to-date map of the South- 
east China area was also included. 

A Statistical Memorandum on Britain’s Roads (Number 28 
in its series, also issued in March) provided tables illustrating 
the length of roads in use, the quantity and type of traffic using 
them, the number of casualties incurred upon them and the 
investment resources either devoted to, or available for, their 
development. 

Revised editions of, and addenda to, bibliographies and 
memoranda are periodically prepared where the subject 
matter is of lasting or continuing interest to members, for 
example: agriculture, broadcasting, civil defence, analyses of 
the results of by-elections. 

Both sections of the Division give first priority to the second 
category of research work, namely the answering of individual 
enquiries from members. As the services of the Division have 
become more widely known amongst members so the number 
of their requests has steadily increased. In the Parliament 
just ended nearly one-third of the 625 members availed 
themselves of the statistical section’s services, while nearly a 
half used the other section. Many members are frequent users 
of the Division, as also are some members of the House of 
Lords whose own Library does not possess a research depart- 
ment. 

In his article Dr. Galloway has given examples of the 
almost infinite variety of questions received and answered by 
the Legislative Reference Service of Congress. The same may 
be said of our own Reference and Research Divisions. In 
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addition to enquiries relating to Government Bills and 
Government or Opposition Motions, a member may want 
information for a Parliamentary Question, for a Private 
Member’s Bill or Motion, for the half-hour Adjournment 
debate, for a constituent, for an article or a book, or for a 
speech or discussion outside Parliament, perhaps on the 
radio. 

As in their subject and purpose, questions from members 
vary greatly in form and complexity. In many cases the 
research staff are asked specific and straight-forward questions 
of fact which can often be answered in a short time, while in 
others the questions may be more complicated or take the 
form of a request for general background information or for a 
comprehensive bibliography involving more extensive re- 
search. In this connection there is no doubt that personal 
contact between the researcher and the member is often very 
important. To have precise information as to the nature and, 
in certain cases, the object of an enquiry, saves valuable time 
and makes for efficiency. All Divisions of the Library are con- 
stantly in contact with Government Departments regarding 
information for members, and it should go on record that a 
great deal is owed to the Librarians and Information Officers 
of these Departments for the aid and advice which they so 
willingly give, often at very short notice. 

Despite the preoccupation of the small Research staff with 
the growing use of its Division by members, every effort is 
made to give full answers to a steady flow of enquiries from 
other libraries, organizations and individuals both at home and 
in other countries. About one quarter of the non-statistical 
enquiries received in the Research Division come from outside 
Parliament. Many of these concern information in Parlia- 
mentary papers and records not locally available to the 
enquirer. 

Though in certain respects their work is similar, there is 
an immense contrast in size, composition and output between 
the Legislative Reference Service of Congress and the House 
of Commons Library Reference and Research Divisions. In 
the financial year 1954-55 the total estimated expenditure on 
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all House of Commons Library services, including its Refer- 
ence and Research Divisions, was just under £23,000. In 
Congress the 1955 budget figure for the Legislative Reference 
Service alone was £312,000. With a staff of 152 and with the 
resources of the largest national library in the world at its 
disposal, it is able to provide a very highly specialized service 
for Congressional Committees and congressmen. With its 
much smaller staff and resources the House of Commons 
Library does not, and indeed could never hope, to offer 
services on anything approaching the same scale. 

On the question of future policy on research the Select 
Committee on Accommodation in their Second Report said 
they were “‘not satisfied that the scope of the present service 
offered by the Research Department has been sufficiently 
considered up to now, and they recommend that any future 
House Committee should give high priority to a study of the 


‘matter, as it affects the whole staffing of the Department’’.? 


The Committee’s reports were debated in the House last July? 
and when this article went to press its recommendations were 
under consideration by the Government. 


1 H.C. 184, 1953-54, para. 42, p. xiii. 
* Hansard, Vol. 530, 22nd July, 1954, cols. 1639-1687. 
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PROCEDURE IN COLONIAL 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


by F. G. ALLEN 


RITISH Colonial constitutions provide for the estab- 
Biers: of Legislative Councils of varying composition 

according to the different requirements and circum- 
stances of individual Colonies. But, with all their superficial 
variations, designed to give representation to native or foreign 
populations, or to confer calculated amounts of self-govern- 
ment, Colonial legislatures all model themselves, as far as their 
limitations allow, upon the House of Commons and tend to 
develop progressively towards that pattern. This may sound 
surprising in view of the frequent expressions in some Colonies, 
if not of hostility, at least of lukewarmness or indifference 
towards their ties with this country. For though at first the 
structure of the assembly is under the close supervision of the 
Colonial Office, progress by the Colony and increasing apti- 
tude of the members of the council to their work might be 
supposed to be accompanied by efforts to show independence 
of British institutions, the most significant of which might well 
be a departure from the rules and procedures of the House of 
Commons as practised in the legislature of the Colony. 

The adherence of Colonial legislatures to the practice and 
procedure of the House of Commons would be easily explained 
if these matters were provided for in some form of constitutional 
instrument drawn up and issued by the Colonial Office. But 
they are not. The articles of constitutional Orders in Council 
and related Royal Instructions which deal with legislative 
assemblies are not usually concerned with the detailed pro- 
cedure and conduct of those assemblies and their members. 
Generally it is prescribed that the Governor, or a Speaker, 
shall preside, that no business shall be transacted without a 
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quorum, that Bills shall be invalid unless assented to by the 
Governor, and that the initiative in proposing measures 
involving public money shall be reserved to the Govern- 
ment. 

These limitations and provisions do not of themselves 
produce a House of Commons, even in embryo, any more than 
they produce a House of Representatives or an Assemblée 
Nationale or a Supreme Soviet. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the House of Commons spring from the methods em- 
ployed in its transaction of business as these are governed by 
the practice and Standing Orders of the House. The practice 
and Standing Orders of the House of Commons are not con- 
tained in the constitutional documents of this country such as 
they are. They are mostly too domestic to be magnified to 
constitutional status and they are too much subject to altera- 
tion and experiment to be formally confined within the relative 
rigidity which that status would impose. Hence it is also a 
familiar provision in Colonial constitutions that “... the 
Council may, from time to time, make, amend and revoke 
Standing Rules and Orders for the regulation and orderly 
conduct of its own proceedings . . .” (Singapore) 

It is therefore in its Standing Orders that we must look for 
signs of the resemblance or otherwise of a Colonial legislature 
to the House of Commons. It is true that the Standing Orders 
of a Legislative Council as they first appear are likely to be made 
by the Governor, but they are open to amendment, alteration, 
overhaul or revision at any time by the Council itself and may 
be said very soon to represent the spontaneous agreement of the 
legislators of the Colony on the methods by which they wish to 
carry out their duties. Since there are but few constitutional 
directions as to the procedure to be adopted by the Council, it 
is for the members themselves to determine whether, and to 
what extent, they will adopt a procedure already followed in 
another parliament or whether they will work out forms of their 
own to suit the peculiarities of their own territory. That 
Colonies do attempt to develop their procedure according to 
the House of Commons pattern as they advance towards self- 
government is apparent from the Orders they have made for 
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some of the more important of their proceedings.! It is especi- 
ally significant that a number of these forms of proceeding are 
not only in accordance with the House of Commons forms but 
that they are forms which themselves distinguish the House of 
Commons from continental legislatures and the United States 
Congress. 


LEGISLATION 

“‘No Bill shall be submitted to the Governor for his assent 
until it has been read three times and considered in Committee.” 
(Gold Coast). 

“On the motion that the Bill be read a first time, . . . the 
Bill shall be read a first time without question put.” 

“On the motion .. . “That the Bill be now read a second 
time’, the discussion shall be confined to the principles and 
merits of the Bill.”’ 

“On the second reading of a Bill an amendment may be 
proposed .. . but must be strictly relevant to the Bill and not 
deal with its details. 

“When a Bill has been read a second time, ... it shall 
thereupon stand committed to a Committee. . .” 

“The principle of a Bill shall not be discussed in Committee 
but only the details thereof.”’ (Singapore) 

“On the third reading of a Bill similar amendments may 
be proposed . . . as may be proposed on the second reading.” 
(Nigeria). 

These extracts, embodying the House of Commons legis- 
lative practice both in principle and in detail, emphatically 
preserve the British procedure as distinct from that followed in 
the United States and in France where Bills begin in committees 
which have wide powers of alteration before the House or 
Assembly begins its consideration. 

PROCESS OF DEBATE 

The difference between debates in the House of Commons 
and in Continental legislatures is that the latter discuss a sub- 
ject generally and formulate a resolution upon that subject at 


1 It is worth noting that all the examples quoted here are taken from 
the Standing Orders of Colonies having unofficial majorities in their 
legislatures. 
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the end of the debate whereas in the House of Commons a 
definite motion is moved at the outset, a question in the same 
terms is then proposed from the Chair and, subject to amend- 
ments which may be agreed to during the debate, a decision 
upon that question is reached at the end. Although this process 
is not expressed specifically in Colonial Standing Orders, it is 
implicit in all the Orders relating to the various components of 
a debate, such as the preliminary provisions for giving notices 
of motions and of amendments thereto. These often amount to 
more than a dozen separate Orders and sub-Orders, specially 
designed to ensure that no one need be in doubt about the 
exact terms of the motion to be debated or the precise intention 
of amendments to be moved, that irrelevant digressions shall 
not be introduced, that intending participants shall not be 
frustrated by sudden withdrawal of a motion once debate has 
begun, and that there shall be an opportunity of coming to a 
definite decision upon each proposed amendment and upon 
the main question. 

Amongst the regulations for the manner of making a 
speech in the Chamber, there are several which are character- 
istic of the House of Commons, often exclusively of other 
European legislatures. These are the obligations upon members 
to refrain from reading their speeches, to address the Chair, 
and not to refer to one another by name. Members speak from 
their places rather than from a tribune and depend upon 
“catching the Speaker’s eye” for permission to speak rather 
than being allowed to put their names on an official list of 
speakers. They are also generally confined, except in com- 
mittee, to a single speech. These customs are almost invariably 
to be found set out in the Standing Orders of a Colony. 


CURTAILMENT OF DEBATE 

It is unfortunately true that many Colonial legislatures, 
even with the relatively small amount of business that yet 
confronts them, have found it necessary to subject themselves 
to the possibility of a self-imposed curbing of debate. In all 
cases they have adopted the procedure known as the “‘closure’’. 
“*...amember may claim to move ‘ That the question be now 
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put’ and, unless it shall appear to the Chair that such a motion 
is an abuse of this Standing Order, or an infringement of the 
rights of the minority, the question shall be put forthwith and 
decided without amendment or debate . . .” 

(Northern Rhodesia). 

“A motion under this Standing Order [for the closure] is 
not carried . . . if less than nine members [a quorum] voted in 
the majority in support of the motion”’. ( Trinidad). 

The “closure” is a proceeding commonly used in other 
legislatures but the precise method of giving effect to it which 
is employed in Colonial Legislative Councils is the same as 
that in use in the House of Commons, particularly in respect of 
the discretion of the Chair whether the rights of the minority are 
being infringed. 


COMMITTEES 

The functions of committees of the House of Commons 
differ so fundamentally from those of Congress and European 
legislatures that the committee system can be said to be the 
surest sign of whether a legislature models itself on the British 
or on some other parliamentary system. Briefly, Continental 
committees are ““permanent”’, and, having the first handling of 
all matters within their spheres of competence and determining 
to a large extent by their reports the Bills and matters which 
are to be debated in their respective Houses, have a wide 
measure of independence. In the House of Commons, com- 
mittees have no such independence, being generally restricted 
to individual Bills, after the principles of the Bills have been 
settled by the House on second reading, or to matters specified 
in precise terms of reference by the House, and, in most cases, 
having no existence after making a single report. 

“The deliberations of a select committee shall be confined 
to the matter referred to it by the House... and... ona bill, 
to the bill committed to it . . .” (Nigeria). 

This general limitation on the duties of a committee, and 
certain other Orders appointing a few sessional committees to 
consider continuously certain specified, often domestic, 
matters, shows that the intention of Colonial legislatures is 
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to develop a committee system similar to that found in the 
House of Commons. 

Two other features of Colonial committee systems confirm 
this preference for the United Kingdom use of committees. 
One is the appointment of Committees of the whole Council 
for the consideration of Bills, and sometimes of financial] matters, 
which corresponds to the Committee of the whole House and is 
only found in Europe in the United Kingdom and Irish parlia- 
ments. The other is the absence of any reference in Colonial 
legislative Standing Orders to the appointment of rapporteurs, 
such as are regularly appointed by Continental committees 
to defend the reports of committees in debates in the House. 


FINANCIAL INITIATIVE OF THE CROWN 

Many Continental legislatures regard their control of 
public money as a fundamental right in which the initiative 
should not be surrendered to the Executive. It may be difficult 
in practice for private members in those countries to initiate 
measures which would increase expenditure or taxation, but 
they are not precluded from trying. In the House of Commons, 
however, as also in Ireland, the initiative in making charges on 
public funds is reserved to the Executive by Standing Orders, so 
that no private member may introduce legislation or move 
amendments which would have the effect of increasing public 
expenditure or taxation. This practice is, as already mentioned, 
invariably written into Colonial Standing Orders and is so 
important that it is one of the few provisions for Legislative 
Council procedure that finds a place in the constitutional 
instruments themselves. 

“Except upon the recommendation of the Governor- 
General ... the House of Representatives shall not proceed 
upon any Bill, motion or petition that . . . would dispose of or 
charge any public revenue or public funds or revoke or alter 
any disposition thereof or charge thereon, or impose, alter 
or repeal any rate, tax or duty.” (Nigerian Constitution, 1954). 

The Standing Orders contain a similarly detailed provision, 
including the method of signifying and recording the Governor’s 
recommendation. 
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PRIVATE LEGISLATION 

Since many private members of the House of Commons 
regularly confuse private Bills with private members’ Bills it 
may not be superfluous to mention here that private Bills are 
those which are introduced into Parliament at the instance, 
and for the purposes, of private persons or local organizations 
outside Parliament. Bills of this kind are hardly known on the 
Continent, with the doubtful exception of Italy, and the pro- 
cedure upon them is a wholly British conception. This con- 
stitutional right of persons outside Parliament is highly valued 
in this country and has been exported by the Colonial Office 
to a number of Colonies which have accordingly made detailed 
provision in their Standing Orders for the treatment of private 
Bills. The procedure involved follows closely the House of 
Commons arrangement for the hearing of parties, by them- 
selves, or by Counsel, before a Select Committee. Actually, 
there is practically no evidence to show that Colonial citizens 
are aware, or appreciative, of this constitutional privilege 
which has been conferred upon them and it may be that, in 
future years, progressive Colonies will be willing to accept 
constitutions lacking this provision without feeling a slight 
upon their dignity. 


REFERENCE TO HOUSE OF COMMONS PROCEDURE 

“In any matter for which these Standing Rules and Orders 
do not provide the practice of the Commons House of Parliament of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland shall be followed, but no 
restriction which the House of Commons has introduced by Standing 
Orders shall be deemed to extend to the Council or its Members 
until the Council has provided by Standing Rules and Orders 
for such restriction.”’ (Federation of Malaya). 

Conformity with House of Commons practice is imposed 
on themselves by nearly every Colonial legislature by a 
Standing Order in these or very similar terms. Excessive 
imitation of House of Commons procedure is, however, wisely 


? An order corresponding to the one quoted is even to be found in the 
latest edition of the Sudan Standing Orders published under the Self- 
Government Statute and specifies the particular edition of Erskine Ma 
which is to be referred to for guidance on House of Commons practice. 
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restrained by the qualification which prohibits the unnecessary 
application of measures which the House of Commons has been 
impelled to take in order to relieve itself of the pressure of its 
own work. For example, if in any Colony which had not in- 
corporated the “‘closure”’ into its procedure a member were 
to wish to move “that the question be now put”, he would 
probably have to give several days’ notice, find a seconder, 
possibly deal with dilatory motions in the course of the debate 
upon his motion and be unable to force a decision on it at the 
end of the day. He would plead in vain that, in the House of 
Commons, Standing Order No. 29 provides for members moving 
the same motion without notice and getting an immediate 
decision without amendment or debate. Nor could a Colonial 
Speaker shorten a debate in Committee on a Bill by announc- 
ing that, in accordance with the habit of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, he had selected only certain proposed 
amendments for debate. Again, after twenty-five days of in- 
conclusive debate on the Estimates, no Colonial Financial 
Secretary could console himself with the knowledge that the 
next day’s discussion must be the last simply because the 
House of Commons have devised a “guillotine” procedure to 
ensure that the Estimates are voted in twenty-six days. Of 
possible importance, too, is the fact that in many Colonies, 
where suffrage is far from universal, petitions from members 
of the public can be considered in the Council instead of being 
compulsorily passed without debate to a Public Petitions 
Committee specially designed to be as nearly as possible 
ineffective. 

The distinction made in this type of Order between practice 
and Standing Orders of the House of Commons should not be 
overlooked. First, it emphasizes the inevitable artificial dif- 
ference between the House of Commons and the Colonial 
legislatures which follow it. House of Commons procedure is 
based principally on long-established usage, or practice, which 
is a natural growth having importance because it is founded on 
mutual agreement resulting from many years of experiment. 
Colonies, having little or no established parliamentary usage, 
have to attempt to codify the unwritten practice of the House 
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of Commons whilst also assuming that it will satisfy their 
requirements. They thus run the risk of burdening themselves 
with too many detailed Standing Orders, since it is not easy at 
first to decide which are the essentials of House of Commons 
procedure without which Colonial legislatures will be inade- 
quately equipped for their task, and which are non-essential 
forms which are not helpful and may even become, through 
imperfect understanding of their origin, a positive hindrance. 
For example, the fact that financial business in the House of 
Commons is done in a Committee of the whole House is an 
essential part of the House’s procedure, but the fact that the 
Committee is called “Supply” on one day and “‘Ways and 
Means” on another is not essential. Therefore, a Colony which 
wishes to follow the House of Commons financial procedure 
rightly appoints a Committee of the whole House for the 
purpose but will probably only confuse itself unnecessarily if 
it tries to define the occasions when that Committee should 
have one title or another. 

Secondly, the absence of practice from Colonial legislatures 
makes their Standing Orders and those of the House of Com- 
mons totally different and incomparable documents. It is too 
much to say that what is in the Colonial Orders is not in those 
of the House of Commons and vice versa. But, in so far as the 
Colonial Orders are an attempt to write down what is unwritten 
in the House of Commons, excluding as far as possible the 
restrictions which the House of Commons has formulated in 
written Orders, the two documents can be said to be covering 
complementary but opposing parts of a single procedure. The 
Colonial Orders deal principally with positive rules for the 
guidance of legislative novices and the House of Commons 
Orders deal with checks and limitations on the craft and 
exuberance of veterans. 

Colonial legislatures take great interest in their own pro- 
cedures and do not regard their Standing Orders as just another 
emanation from the Colonial Office “‘bag’’. After the Imperial 
Conference of 1927 a document described as a “‘Draft Code of 
Model Standing Orders for the use of Colonial Legislative 
Councils, etc.’’, was printed. It was little noticed at the time 
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and many Colonies produced for themselves some very un- 
parliamentary Standing Orders without realizing what help 
could be had direct from the House of Commons. After a less 
formal conference in 1950 at the opening of the new House of 
Commons it was decided to revive and revise the Model 
Standing Orders, and a scheme for attaching the officials of 
Colonial legislatures to the offices of the Clerk of the House of 
Commons for periods of several months was launched. In this 
way direct contacts have been established between the United 
Kingdom and the Colonial Parliaments and a consequent 
flood of requests for advice on procedure and revision of 
Standing Orders. On the suggestion of members of the House 
of Commons themselves, a new department under the Clerk 
of the House was formed in 1953 to deal with this sudden 
increase in technical United Kingdom-Colonial parliamentary 
activitv, the social and political side of which has long 
flourished under the aegis of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association. 















CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

The proposal to end the arrangement which forbids the broadcasting 
of discussions on subjects due for debate in Parliament within fifteen days 
pulls me in two opposite directions. 

As a member of the Religious Advisory Committee of the B.B.C. I 
should be delighted to see Broadcasting House be granted so noble a 
scoop. After all what could any programme producer want more than to 
be able to deal with parliamentary agenda before Parliament does itself? 

But as a member of Parliament (if a mere denizen of the Upper 
House may describe himself as such) I look upon the proposal with dismay. 
Why should the wind be taken out of our sails? Why should other people 
be allowed to steal our thunder? 

In your less regenerate days, Sir, did you ever go to the theatre when 
a lot of undergraduates were amusing themselves by calling out the cues 
just before the actors got to them? Ifo, did you ever come across anything 
more completely devastating ? 

The effect would be all the worse in the case proposed because, of 
course, the B.B.C. could do the debating much better than Parliament. 
The newspaper men and university dons from whom the B.B.C. recruits 
its teams, bless their hearts, know much more about the subject (whatever 
it may be) than mere politicians. And of course they would be chosen for 
their capacity in this field alone. For Parliament to come up against that 
kind of competition would be like a frigate encountering a battleship. 

No, Sir, for the honour and dignity of the Mother of Parliaments let 
us keep the B.B.C. out of it until the politicians have at least had the first 
word. 

Yours etc. 
Fulham Palace, S.W.6 + Ws. Lonpin 


April, 1955 


Sir, 

England may not be “a fen of stagnant waters’’, but she could do with 
a Milton at this hour to write a new Areopagitica in defence of freedom— 
freedom of expression in a medium of which Milton never dreamed. Sir 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Attlee put their heads together and decided, 
without “by your leave’’, that if the oracles of Parliament had not yet 
spoken, no dog should bark on the radio. Verily, members of Parliament 
are the people, and if wisdom is not destined to die with them, at least their 
own particular distillation of it must take precedence of utterances by 
the lesser breeds who may be hired (at less expense than M.P.s) to offer 
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independent advice to the electors. All of which goes to show how justly 
the parties of Sir Winston and Mr. Attlee can claim to have inherited—or 
stolen—the mantle of Liberalism. 

So far as Sir Winston is concerned, he is ‘‘a convinced and obstinate 
opponent of a change” in the rule which forbids discussion on the air of a 
topic which is to be discussed within 14 days in the House of Commons. 
He thinks that ‘“‘the liberty of the individual must be sustained. It must 
be sustained against the tyrant, it must be sustained against the mass, and 
it must be sustained against the machine”; not apparently against the 
party machine. And to cap this absurdity, Mr. Attlee can bring himself to 
ask—one hopes without reflection—whether it is not the general view 
that the authority of the House of Commons “‘as the main forum of dis- 
cussion must be sustained against any attempt by an outside body to 
usurp its position”! 

Every newspaper, every broadsheet, every soap box orator in Hyde 
Park, any individual or collection of individuals who has money or credit 
enough to hire a hall, every pressure group which has money to advertise, 
could have expounded views on, let us say, the Budget of 1955-6 within 
the last fortnight, but independent experts chosen by an independent 
institution with no axe to grind must shut their mouths. Their views are 
far too good—or is it too dangerous—for the common people! But when 
discussion can take place in the ‘‘main forum”, when ministers have dis- 
closed their policy, then not only persons who have ‘“‘the status and respon- 
sibility of M.P.s’”’ (Sir Winston again) have the right to speak, but the 
experts of independent views have also the right to assault our ears at the 
same time on the air. 

There is no profit in treating this nonsense as if there were either logic 
or principle in it. Sir Winston’s judgment, to use Sam Weller’s words 
“went a-wisiting” from time to time. Out of respect for the all-important 
occasions when his judgment was impeccable, we can wait a little before 
the reactionary rule tyrannically laid down by him in association with his 
Socialist colleague is sent to the grave in which other attacks on our 
freedom of expression have long been buried. 

Yours etc. 
21, Cavendish Close, N.W.8 Andrew McFadyean 
April, 1955 


Sir, 
In his article on Dail Eireann, David Hogan says that “P.R. was 
applied to Ireland as a means of breaking up the solidarity of Sinn Fein. 
It contributed to that effect, and it has led in this, as in other countries, to 
a multiplicity of parties...’ On the other hand, Nicholas Mansergh, in 
The Government of the Irish Free State, page 330, gives a similar interpretation 
of the British Government’s motives in introducing P.R. into Ireland, but 
speaks of a ‘fundamental miscalculation centred upon their estimate of 
the probable results of proportional representation... The deciding 
factor in the course of events was unquestionably the failure of proportional 
representation to create the anticipated multiplicity of parties”. 
Which of these two authorities is right? 
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When Professor Mansergh wrote, in 1934, there were in the Dail two 
major parties, two minor ones and Independents; there are now two 
major parties, three minor ones and Independents. There is no means of 
knowing whether this is more parties than Eire would have had if she had 
used the British voting system, but it is hardly a “multiplicity”. 

Can Mr. Hogan name any country which, not previously having a 
multiplicity of parties, developed them under proportional representation? 


Yours etc. 
Research Secretary, Enid Lakeman 
The Proportional Representation Society. April, 1955 
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The Foreign Office. Lord Strang and other members of the 
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Cooper. Oxford University Press. 160 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Clerical Organization of the House of Commons 
1661-1850. Orlo Cyprian Williams. Clarendon Press. 
366 pp. 35s. 

A glance is sufficient to show that this is an important and 
scholarly work, of the highest interest to students of Parlia- 
ment. It is also excellently printed, produced and indexed, 
though some readers may be warned away by the title, which 
is dull enough to repel all but the most determined of specialists, 
for it savours of quill pens and the lower reaches of the 
Establishments Branch. 

The light of publicity does not shine fiercely upon the 
Clerks of the House of Commons, but their office is one of the 
oldest in the service of the State. Because the membership of 
the House of Commons was fleeting and because an efficient 
organization was soon found to be essential, permanent 
officials were required from earliest times. Humble they were, 
from a sense of the greatness of the institution which they 
served, but proud also of their position as servants of Parlia- 
ment and guardians under the Speaker of its precedents and 
traditions of freedom. Although they have always kept the 
early appellation of Clerk they rank with the administrative 
grade of the Civil Service and the Clerk with the head of any 
great government department. They do not always have an 
easy row to hoe. They must be perfectly familiar with pro- 
cedure and administer it with scrupulous impartiality; but 
their advice must always be governed by such rules or indica- 
tions as have already been laid down by the House. In the 
process there is often the risk of appearing obstructive or 
partial. It says much for tact and understanding on both sides 
that through the years relations between members and staff 
have remained so sympathetic. As Sir Winston Churchill said 
in 1948, Clerks at the Table are held by all honourable 
members in the highest regard and in many cases with feelings 
of friendship, and this is because they are the servants of the 
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House as a whole and could by no possible means become its 
masters. 

In 1909, soon after his appointment as a young Clerk, 
Dr. Williams produced a useful monograph called The Officials 
of the House of Commons. Now, after forty-one years service in 
the House, he has returned to the task in vastly greater detail, 
concentrating upon the Clerk’s office as he says: “during its 
period of emergence from the medieval to the modern form 
through the intermediary eighteenth-century stage of patron- 
age, privilege and perquisite”’. It is not altogether an easy 
book to read. Detailed statements of bygone money-matters 
make hard reading, especially with the inevitable speculations 
concerning relative values, arrears, petitions, quarrels and 
reversions. There can be few things so wearisome as the 
accounts of long-dead assistant deputy Clerks, and great parts 
of this book are studded with such matters. But they are often 
the only or the most important surviving records and it is all 
the more to the author’s credit that he should have wrestled 
with innumerable Civil List Accounts, Treasury Board 
Minutes, manuscript diaries, etc., with such pertinacity and 
skill as to draw from them not only a clear picture of the 
growth and organization of the Clerk’s department but also 
many sidelights upon other facets of parliamentary interest. 
He shows for instance how for a time the Clerk was regarded 
as “the King’s man” and the Clerk Assistant as “the House’s 
man”; how at another time the Treasury felt that the Clerk 
was their man; how the Journals were prepared and preserved 
at different periods; exactly what “‘ingrossment” meant; and 
how the separate profession of parliamentary agency of Private 
Bills originated in the Clerks’ department about 1780 and how 
about sixty years later, against ample compensation, the Clerks 
were finally debarred from practising it. 

The biographical chapters are important and far more 
interesting. There have always been men of scholarship and 
distinction among Clerks. In the early days they were often 
free with their political sympathies and friendships. Some 
travelled widely and all were of necessity at the centre of public 
affairs. There are some good stories, such as the well-known 
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anecdote of the Clerk, John Ley, who was once so much 
disturbed by William Pitt’s condition in the House that he was 
unable to sleep at night. On hearing this Pitt exclaimed: 
“Could there possibly have been a fairer division? I had the 
wine, and the Clerk, poor man, had the headache.” 

At one period the material rewards of the Clerks of the 
House were enormous. In 1810 Hatsell’s gross emoluments 
exceeded £15,000. He paid half to a deputy to do all the work 
of the House and was left in effect with a sinecure and an 
income in excess of the Speaker’s salary of £6,000. Mr. 
Edward Stracey, at twenty-one and while still an under- 
graduate at Christ Church, was invested with two Clerkships 
for life and “‘contentedly drew the salary of one sinecure, and 
the fees of both sinecures* for forty-four years”. The gross 
unfairness of the system is well illustrated by the case of poor 
Samuel Gunnell, a “lesser committee Clerk”, who practically 
starved with six children on an income of £100 a year and was 
only relieved by repeated applications to the Speaker and 
Prime Minister (Pitt) at the height of a national emergency. 
However vicious those arrangements were, the system was 
worse in other departments of State, for the Clerkship though 
in the Minister’s gift never degenerated into a political post. 
But by 1850, where for sound reasons Dr. Williams halts his 
narrative, the eighteenth century system of appointment by 
patronage, payment by fees and pension by sinecure had given 
way to a more modern system. 

In the few years since his retirement Dr. Williams has now 
added to his standard History of Private Bill Procedure three 
notable and illuminating works of parliamentary investigation 
and shewn a remarkable mastery of the technique of historical 
research. STRATHEARN GORDON. 


The Foundations of Local Self-Government in India, 
Pakistan and Burma. Hugh Tinker. The Athlone Press. 
376 pp. 358. 
(The terms “India” and “Indians” are used in their 
pre-partition sense, except in paragraph 4 where reference 
is made to the post 1947 Indian Constitution.) 
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Dr. Tinker has performed a twofold service by the publica- 
tion of this interesting and, in many respects, original book. 
He has given fresh impetus to the study of local government 
institutions in Asia and he has helped to put into true perspect- 
ive a most important feature of the Indian political scene of the 
past half century. This book cannot be read without a certain 
uneasiness of mind; one wonders whether the formative stages 
of local government in Africa are being handled with that 
insight and sympathy shown in India by Ripon and a handful 
of Englishmen. In India, as Dr. Tinker is quick to point out, 
the imaginative enthusiasm of Ripon and his supporters was 
not enough to combat the latent obstruction of a group of die- 
hard civil servants, obstruction culminating fifty years later in the 
paralysing effects of the Congress non-co-operation campaigns. 

Against a background of increasing political instability the 
Indian and Burmese peoples, accustomed for centuries to 
despotic government, benevolent and efficient though it may 
have been under British rule, were expected to evolve a pattern 
of local self-government akin to that of the Birmingham 
Corporation in its heyday. Such initiative must spring from 
below: it cannot be imposed from above. In the nineteenth 
century there was not, indeed there could not be in India, 
that impulse towards local self-government which existed in 
England at the same period and which enjoyed there a natural 
and vigorous growth in appropriate social and economic con- 
ditions. The art of compromise may be the Englishman’s 
genius; it was not that of Indians in the years leading up to 
independence; yet without compromise local government on 
the western pattern is impossible. 

All this is presented lucidly by Dr. Tinker and he also 
shows how custom, implying bribery and nepotism, and 
religion, involving sometimes fatal interference with public 
health schemes, added to the difficulties of Indians and 
Burmans. He is also fair enough to point out that these are 
factors which cannot be brushed aside as of no consequence 
and the Introduction is a timely reminder of the imperfections, 
human and otherwise, of our own system. When he writes, on 
p- 77, “... this financial incapacity [of municipal boards] 
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reflected the gap between the mental attitude of the members 
and the machinery of western representative institutions”, 
he is, in fact, summarizing the central problem presented in 
the book. 

The author deals ably with village government and rightly 
questions the authenticity of the idyllic picture of the old 
panchayat, which has too often received emotional rather than 
analytical treatment in the hands of Indian historians. 
Article 40 of the new Indian Constitution states unequivocally 
that panchayats shall be endowed “. . . with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government”. The experiences of U.P. since 1949, 
touched upon in this part of the book, are therefore fascinating 
and of great importance. 

Dr. Tinker stresses the fact that members of the District 
Boards were often selected from caste groups and that the 
practice increased considerably in the immediate post-Ripon 
period. This occurred at a crucial moment in Indian affairs 
and thereby gave violent impetus to the growth of communal- 
ism in politics, an inference which the author no doubt drew in 
his own mind but might well have mentioned in passing. The 
circumstances in which the District Officer came to dominate 
the District Board are clearly presented, but more attention 
might have been given to the underlying paradox of attempt- 
ing tocombine “‘manbap” administration with a system of local 
government far more independent of central control and con- 
ditional financial grants even than that existing in England at 
the same time. Again 1823 is selected as a landmark for certain 
rural local government developments in Bengal whereas 
regulations were made as early as 1816 establishing local com- 
mittees, with the District Magistrate as chairman, to advise 
the Government on specific local problems relating to ferries, 
roads, bridges and drains. 

The documentation is full and admirable, as one would 
expect from a trained historian; but on this subject it should be 
treated with a certain degree of caution. For example, the 
installation of street lighting in a village might mean no more 
than a successful attempt to stretch the municipal boundaries 
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still further to embrace potentially rateable property; the 
municipal tax-gatherer’s net could be flung still wider. The 
lights themselves might never shine but the statistics would be 
there and from them quite false conclusions might be drawn. 
Similarly with Burma in certain respects. 

These, however, are small criticisms to set against a most 
informative and, I feel sure, invaluable contribution to the 
study of local government in Asia. M. H. Lawrence. 


The King’s Peace. C. V. Wedgwood. Collins. 510 pp. 25s. 


The reader of Miss Wedgwood’s book, The King’s Peace, 
which is volume one of a work on The Great Rebellion, would 
be well advised to turn to the end and start by reading her few 
pages of bibliographical notes. In these the author reveals her 
working method, how seventeenth-century poetry, drama and 
diaries are her leisure reading and Davies’ Bibliography of 
British History, 1603-1714, her bedside book. In her biblio- 
graphical notes Miss Wedgwood also reveals her viewpoint 
as an historian showing how difficult it is for our age to have 
certainty on moral issues in politics. Her aim is then stated 
clearly. 

“I have sought to restore their immediacy of experience”, 
she writes of her characters and her claim is amply fulfilled; 
but for the historian it is almost impossible both to experience 
and to analyse a situation or event—to be in the front line and 
to observe from headquarters. It is the emphasis on the 
descriptive aspect of writing history which is the great strength 
and weakness of Miss Wedgwood’s book. 

The King’s Peace starts with a brilliant survey of life on 
these Islands in the 1630’s. We are brought as travellers from 
the twentieth century down into the noise, filth and vitality 
of the London streets, across the close cropped Cotswolds, 
through the ports of Bristol and Milford teeming with shipping 
and up the Yorkshire dales past the ruined monasteries. The 
energy and individuality of the countryside, its lack of mass 
organized opinion because of bad communications, its regional 
pride, its ability to stomach prejudice and be swayed by 
emotion might appear strange to a twentieth-century visitor. 
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In this account Miss Wedgwood’s yardstick is the individual 
man and his job, and her humanism persists when she moves 
from her setting into the first part of her story; with one 
exception her illustrations are all portraits. 

The king naturally holds the centre of the stage throughout 
the narrative and appears in this volume full of those contra- 
dictory qualities from which exceptional men are made. He is 
energetic but restless and often lazy, puffed with learning yet 
a child in experience, a great schemer and a poor admini- 
strator. In the account of his expedition riding out to do battle 
with the Scots, who had a crusading spirit to build the future, 
there is a tragic quality of its being the final gesture of chivalry. 
The second part of the book shows us the final disintegration of 
this age, much of it seen through the calm correspondence of 
Wentworth and Laud. 

King Charles, Miss Wedgwood shows, failed to understand 
the religious divisions of his realm; without a creative purpose 
he struggled against men so endowed, and he was also a bad 
administrator who could not understand the idea of a setback. 
There were incidental difficulties, his charming Catholic wife 
who naturally irritated austere Londoners and his seemingly 
pro-Catholic foreign policy. Finally there was Pym. This great 
parliamentarian, so much the antithesis of the king, is the 
second great portrait presented to us. TTough—Van Dyke 
could never have painted him—with drive and purpose, there 
is no doubt that he showed a real flair in keeping moderate and 
radical members in harness against the king. Prerogative 
courts abolished, the fall of Wentworth and Laud, the 
Triennial Act passed, all this was achieved within a year. The 
old system had been challenged and Miss Wedgwood tanta- 
lizingly leaves us on the morning of 23rd November, 1641, 
with King Charles riding back from his failure in Scotland to 
meet the equally grim House of Commons. 

D. J. T. ENGLEFIELD. 


Voting in Democracies. A Study of Majority and Propor- 
tional Electoral Systems. Enid Lakeman and James D. 
Lambert. Faber & Faber. 303 pp, 25s. 
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This thorough and painstaking survey of voting procedures 
will appeal predominantly to those for whom the special 
winter issue of this journal (Straight Fight) was an absorbing 
topic—namely, those interested in the “mathematics of elec- 
tions’; but, since everything in Voting in Democracies is so 
succinctly put and so appositely supported by worked or 
actual examples, it will not be found forbidding by those new 
to the subject or more generally interested in practical democ- 
racy. From an analysis of the electoral practice in this country 
(aptly named “the first-past-the-post system”), the joint 
authors pass to studies of other systems (e.g., the alternative 
vote, the party list system, the d’Hondt rule, etc.) in other 
countries and even scrutinize voting experience in such 
relatively obscure corners as the National Union of Tailors 
and Garment Workers and the Scottish Education Authorities 
of 1919 to 1928. A useful bibliography, an efficient index and 
a series of ten appendices covering, inter alia, the results of 
different forms of election and the practical conduct of an 
election by proportional representation (with single trans- 
ferable vote), make the book a work of reference which no 
library should lack. 

From the vocation of one of the joint authors (Miss Enid 
Lakeman is the Research Secretary of the Proportional 
Representation Society) it is obvious that the book cannot be 
as “impartial” as the publishers would like us to believe; and, 
indeed, from the outset, “proportional representation by 
single transferable vote” is clearly—almost subconsciously— 
postulated as the desirable solution, it being taken for granted 
that it is desirable to represent in the legislature all shades of 
political opinion capable of commanding a certain vote. 
Those critics, however, who have found this book “‘blinkered” 
and “‘narrow and biased’’, do credit neither to its authors nor 
to their own care in reading it, and are rather like judges 
forbidding counsel to “‘put a case”. A tendency can no doubt 
be traced to “find nothing wrong with P.R.”, but the authors 
nowhere explicitly say so and the general tenor of their 
argument pre-supposes that, in a world where everything 
human has its imperfections, they would not claim P.R. to be 
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exceptional. The reader is always given enough factual infor- 
mation, on both sides of the case, to be able to draw his own 
conclusions: and, in refuting arguments that proportional 
representation per se has sometimes produced political instabi- 
lity, the writers deploy enough evidence to show that they 
would not claim that it would be everywhere an equal political 
success, irrespective of local political conditions. 

What they do cogently argue is that, given their desider- 
atum of reflecting in the legislative assembly as far as possible 
all shades of political thought according to their voting strength, 
“proportional representation by single transferable vote in 
multi-member constituencies” would (for this country) be the 
most likely method of achieving it—an argument which should 
be of considerable interest to the two million-odd electors 
of Liberal persuasion who, it would appear, face successive 
general elections in this country in a state of virtual dis- 
franchisement! 

E. C. THompson. 


The American President. Sidney Hyman. Odhams. 319 pp. 
18s. 


Mr. Sidney Hyman’s The American President is an interesting 
study of the institution and office of the United States Presi- 
dency. Its peculiar merit lies in its not being a text-book 
descriptive only of the machinery of government. Mr. Hyman, 
who has had considerable active experience of American 
politics including that of a campaign manager for Mr. Steven- 
son in the 1952 Presidential election, has a more subtle 
approach to his subject; and it is his analysis of the atmosphere 
in which a President is chosen and in which he has to work 
that is of most value. 

This method has its disadvantages. Especially to the reader 
who is not daily breathing the air of American politics it may 
appear that too many of the dangers that the author discovers, 
and the cures for them that he examines, are coconuts magically 
produced in order to be skilfully knocked down. 

The achievement of the American constitution that 
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demands most respect from anyone who is more familiar with 
the organic and unwritten constitution of England is the way 
in which, without major amendment or abandonment of the 
safeguards written into the original, it has survived both the 
passage of time and the growth of the United States into a 
major world power. Mr. Hyman’s study of the development of 
the Presidency within the framework of the constitution from 
its relatively humble origins to the stature of the most influential 
executive in the democratic world leaves little to be desired. 
His examination of the stresses between the President and 
Congress is able, and his suggestions on the ways that these 
might be eased together with the reasons that he advances for 
the necessity of the retention of friction between these two 
branches of government are most interesting. Less happy is the 
analysis of the qualities required in a man to become a success- 
ful Presidential candidate. Most of what is said on this subject 
is undoubtedly true, but one is left with the impression of 
having read the winning entry in a newspaper competition— 
one is chagrined, but not wiser, to find that the judges have 
placed the entries in a different order of merit from that in 
which one put them oneself. 

It is natural for an Englishman to look at this book from a 
somewhat different viewpoint than that which might be 
adopted by an American reviewer, and it is therefore not a 
criticism of the author to say that its style is not easy to the 
English eye; but the wisdom of offering an English edition of 
this book may be doubted on other grounds as well. Mr. 
Hyman’s book is a highly domestic study of the American 
Presidency, and as such it demands a greater background 
knowledge of American politics than most English readers are 
likely to possess; but in spite of this it is a stimulating book, and 
anyone already interested in the American political scene 
should find in it much food for thought. 

R. H. V. C. Morcan. 


The Prefects and Provincial France. Brian Chapman. 
Allen & Unwin. 246 pp. 18s. 
Detractors of the French Prefectoral Corps are numerous 
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and by no means confined to France. Few, however, would 
deny the interest or significance of the part played by the 
Prefects in the life of that country, and a general, impartial 
study of the Corps has been long overdue. Brian Chapman 
aims at filling this gap, and its originality alone makes his 
book welcome. Moreover, it may be said at once that we have 
here a sound, well-documented and most readable piece of 
work. 

The arrangement of the book is sensible and straight- 
forward. Much information is compressed into an opening 
chapter on the history of the Corps, from the Intendants to 
Vichy and the Liberation. Thisindispensable introduction is gen- 
erally clear and accurate, ifnecessarily brief, although it is surely 
a mistake to say the king was executed in 1791 (p. 16). After a 
short account of the administrative and political framework 
within which the Corps functions, the three principal grades 
or ranks of the prefectoral hierarchy—Chef de Cabinet, Sub 
Prefect and Prefect—are discussed in turn. This is an excellent 
idea. The reader follows the successive stages in the career of 
a Prefect, and the relations between senior and junior officials 
are made clear. There are two appendices, a bibliography 
and a useful Index. 

The author may claim in his introduction to be alayman 
in matters of administrative law, but he is evidently no new- 
comer to questions of national and regional government. His 
bibliography and the text itself reveal a wide range of authori- 
ties consulted, including official documents and a number of 
periodicals. This research has been supplemented by live 
contact with members of the Corps and persons connected 
with it. The result is an up-to-date, reliable picture of the 
French prefectoral system, and of the administrative, political 
and social importance of M. le Préfet. To achieve this is no 
small accomplishment: the Prefect has multifarious responsi- 
bilities, not only to Ministers and Deputies, but also to Mayors 
of small isolated Communes. “If he gets stomach ulcers when 
worried, he will not be a Prefect long” (p. 226). There is some 
tactful criticism and a number of anecdotes are included which 
could only be true of the French. A more liberal sprinkling of 
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such good stories—which must be legion—might have given 
us a more intimate, less abstract picture of the workings of this 
unique system. 

Very wisely, no attempt is made to describe the Corps 
without frequent reference to the all-important background 
of provincial France. Detailed knowledge of local problems 
and personalities (often inseparable) is a sine qua non for every 
Prefect, and the glimpses one has of provincial life form a 
valuable part of the book. The regional administration of the 
various Ministries is not forgotten. The description of the 
Corps itself is fuller and more balanced as a result, and this 
amply compensates for occasional digressions. 

By its nature the subject is complex and changing. Some 
related problems of national and local government could not 
be developed in this comparatively short study, and the 
Departments themselves are so different from one another that 
the author cannot embrace every aspect of prefectoral admini- 
stration. It follows that the present work is most usefully read 
in conjunction with other books on related subjects. Never- 
theless, this first general study of the Prefects is an admirable 
contribution to our knowledge of regional administration in 
France and, in many respects, of life in that country as a whole. 

D. MENHENNET. 


The British Approach to Politics. Michael Stewart. 
Allen & Unwin. viii, 305 pp. 16s. 

It is vital to a healthy democracy that a high proportion 
of the citizens should understand the principles on which it 
is based. This need is now realized: students in sixth forms and 
universities are encouraged to study civics and the social 
sciences. I can think of no better book as a basis for these studies 
than Mr. Stewart’s. (A useful list of books for further reading 
follows each chapter.) 

It is more than a text book for the student. Its clear and 
easy style will also appeal to the general reader who wants to 
be sure of his democratic background when facing up to the 
complex problems of the day. Our parliamentary system is 
ably described in its historical context and there is also an 
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accurate description of the three parties and their aims as 
they stand today. There is valuable information on voting 
inequalities and those frequently advocated methods of getting 
over them, the transferable vote and proportional representa- 
tion. These methods are fairly analyzed but on the whole the 
writer, perhaps too cautiously, seems to prefer to leave the 
present system as it is. No Liberal would agree to this for, as 
things now stand, it is almost impossible for his party to get a 
fair representation in the House of Commons. 

But this is not by any means all, and indeed, the title of 
the book seems inadequate. Part Three is an excellent and 
comprehensive summary of our complicated judicial system 
while Part Four contains much valuable and not readily 
obtained information on local government. All this con- 
veniently merges into our position vis-a-vis the Commonwealth 
and the rest of the world, with descriptions of the Common- 
wealth Constitutions and the working of the United Nations 
Organization. Attention is also drawn to the problem of the 
“haves” and the “‘have nots” among the nations. 

The seven pages which deal with India and the British con- 
nection are a masterpiece of compression on this vast subject. 
The writer brings out the point, sometimes lost sight of, that 
the British Raj increased the wealth of that country but that 
this was largely counter-balanced by the increase of population 
due to our elimination of civil war and famine and a victorious 
fight against the epidemic diseases. We did little to break down 
the crippling caste system but this is essentially a job for Indians 
themselves; as Mr. Stewart puts it, the Imperial ruler “‘cannot 
by an exercise of power implant in his subjects the dynamic 
will which breaks ancient tradition and privilege”. On 
balance our record in India is one of which we can well be 
proud. 

Communism and Fascism are shown up for what they are 
but one can doubt if there is any real social justice in the 
former as practiced in USSR. 

We can subscribe to Mr. Stewart’s view that the British 
Constitution is admirable but not perfect and that if it is 
worshipped in silence and not subjected to study, use and 
1 
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adaptation, it loses its virtue. We are surely all with him when 
he says: ““Mankind must seek to create a community which is 
peaceful but at the same time vital and creative: which enjoys 
the harmony of the orchestra, not the peace of the grave.” 

The British political approach is based on what can be 
called controlled capitalism. It is the supreme task of this 
system to demonstrate beyond doubt that it can release and 
stimulate these vital and creative forces within a peaceful 
framework more effectively than any rival. The success with 
which this is accomplished by the various members of the 
Commonwealth of all races and creeds, may well set the pattern 
for a future world government. Mr. Stewart’s book should be 
as valuable in the Commonwealth as at home. 

C. M. Der. 


St. Stephen’s Chapel. Maurice Hastings. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. xiii, 257 pp. 42s. 

Dr. Hastings’ book is a study in the origins of the Perpen- 
dicular style of architecture in England, and his thesis is that 
the building of the King’s Royal Chapel in the Palace of 
Westminster was a “central and pivotal” event in that 
development. Hitherto, it has been commonly held that the 
Perpendicular style originated in the south transept of 
Gloucester Cathedral. Edward II was murdered at Berkeley 
Castle in September 1327 and was buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral. His tomb became a centre of pilgrimage and from 
the offerings which the pilgrims brought the cathedral was 
rebuilt. But, and this is where Dr. Hastings quarrels with the 
older view, these offerings were not enough to provide for a 
complete rebuilding ‘“‘so that some bright genius hit on the 
idea of ‘casing’ the Romanesque choir with a number of 
verticals and horizontals, thus ‘miraculously’ inventing a new 
style” —the Perpendicular. 

Dr. Hastings shows that quite apart from the inherent 
improbability of the story, there is no evidence for it, and pro- 
poses a quite different explanation. Briefly, “Gloucester is, 
mutatis mutandis, the interior of St. Stephen’s Chapel . . . We 
see, rather, the latest fashions from the court arriving with the 
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body of the murdered king.” More generally, Dr. Hastings 
concludes that Perpendicular was a slowly developing “‘habit’’, 
gradually arriving at something which is only at last recogniz- 
ably a “‘style”’. It developed out of what he calls the court style 
of London, which had associations with Westminster, Canter- 
bury and Paris, and went out to Ely, Windsor, Gloucester, 
Winchester and York, and eventually swept the country. 
Whatever conclusions the experts may reach as to the 
position of St. Stephen’s Chapel in the development of archi- 
tectural style, for the layman its special interest derives from 
the fact that for nearly 300 years, from 1547 to 1834, the House 
of Commons sat in it. Dr. Hastings has already told! how this 
not very large room, measuring no more than 60 ft. by 28 ft., 
was adapted and “stretched” to accommodate ultimately 
658 members. In the central portion of the book under review 
he discusses the dating of the building of the Chapel and 
describes it in detail. He argues that the building of the Chapel, 
by which is meant the whole structure, including the under- 
croft, went on more or less continuously from 1292, when 
Edward I founded it, until a few years before 1348 when 
Edward III instituted the College of St. Stephen. There may 
well have been delays and interruptions, but the fire of 1298 
did not damage the work, there was no rebuilding, and there 
were no later alterations of plan in the reign of Edward III. 
The evidence for this view is to be found in such of the build- 
ing accounts as were published by Brayley and Britton in 
1836 and, as Dr. Hastings himself recognizes, it is a pity that 
these could not have been presented to us complete in the 
original Latin. Certainly it is to be hoped that this essential 
for any further study of the Chapel will be undertaken. For 
the appearance of the Chapel we have to rely largely upon the 
drawings made by John Carter while the Commons were still 
in occupation and by Frederick Mackenzie after it had been 
reduced to a shell by the fire. Some of the drawings are repro- 
duced in the present volume and students will be glad to have 
them mdde readily available. Had it been found possible to 
reproduce in colour one at least of the water-colours painted 
) Parliament House, 1950. 
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by G. E. Moore a few days after the fire this would have shown 
how paint was used to decorate the architectural features. 
K. R. MACKENZIE. 


Australian Government and Politics. J. D. B. Miller. 
Duckworth. 240 pp. 15s. 

This book explains clearly and convincingly why Australia 
developed a federal type of government and also describes how 
the distinctively Australian form of federation was achieved. 
The immense areas of desert separating the scattered concen- 
trations of population on the more hospitable coastal strip, and 
the lack of any general plan in the process of colonization, 
would have worked against any attempt to impose a central- 
ized form of government except by conquest; the Japanese 
fortunately were unsuccessful. As it was, the powers of the 
States which emerged, with clearly-defined regional character- 
istics, during the process of colonization, were formidably 
entrenched by the federal Constitution of 1900. The subse- 
quent development of federal power, although considerable, 
has been to some extent haphazard; few of those who voted for 
the referendum of 1928, which empowered the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over by agreement the existing debts and the 
management of new borrowings of the States, could have fore- 
seen that their vote would permit the Federation, only four 
years later, to attach the revenues of a State which was un- 
willing to restrict its social services in order to pay the interest 
on its debts. 

The Australian system of government is described as 
“three-tiered”. The main political interest is centred upon, 
and the bitterest struggles are waged in, the governments and 
parliaments of the States—the middle tier—which are respon- 
sible for the development of regional resources and the 
achievement of a balance between the conflicting demands of 
the syndicates (i.e., vested interests or “‘lobbies’’), which often 
cut across party lines. Above is the Federal Government, 
which has the sole right to levy income-tax, and by weighting 
the distribution of the proceeds can restrict or expand the 
development of any State; although Mr. Miller points out that 
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this weighting is made only after prolonged, and sometimes 
acrimonious, discussions in the Council of (State) Prime 
Ministers. The lowest tier is the local government system, with 
severely limited powers and in which little interest is taken. By 
common consent the main function, and indeed the main duty, 
of government is development; that this is not always the 
philosophy of a federal system is clearly shown by the example 
of the United States, where a right-wing Country party 
member, clamant for government irrigation and electricity 
projects, would probably be regarded as a rank Socialist. 

Among other matters described in the book are the composi- 
tion and allegiances of the main political parties, and the 
functions of statutory bodies.and public corporations, some of 
which (e.g. Railway Boards) are far more subject to continuous 
political interference than in this country, while others— 
notably the Federal Court of Conciliation, which fixes the 
basic wage—are almost Olympian in their immunity. In 
general, the book is an excellent description of a thriving and 
unique political growth, and affords a valuable corrective to 
those who, in Mr. Miller’s words, “regard Federalism as an 
immature political form which is at best a halting-place along 
the road to unification upon the British pattern”’. 

C. A. S. S. Gorpon. 


A Diary with Letters, 1931-1950. Thomas Jones. Oxford 
University Press. 514 pp. Illustrated. 3os. 


In 1931 Dr. Jones retired from the Civil Service. From 
1916 to 1930 he worked in Whitehall in the Cabinet 
Secretariat, and when he retired he was Deputy Secretary of 
the Cabinet. He worked closely with four Prime Ministers, 
Lloyd George, Bonar Law, Stanley Baldwin, and Ramsay 
MacDonald, and some of the most interesting pages in this 
rather uneven book are to be found in the introduction, in 
which he compares the characters and methods of these 
statesmen. 

Dr. Jones’ diary, as published, is one sixth of the whole 
work; the remaining five-sixths, covering the period 1916- 
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1930, are to be withheld from publication during the author’s 
lifetime. 

“T, J.”, as he is known to a vast circle of friends in all 
walks of life, has given us as the hors d’euvres, what is really the 
sweet of his political memories. Having been at the centre of 
the stage of government for nearly 20 years this able and 
devoted civil servant moved into the wings and maintained 
contact with his former masters, particularly Lloyd George 
and Baldwin. The accounts of the visit to Hitler make de- 
pressing reading and there is much of interest in this book to 
students of appeasement. 

The Cliveden set provide a lot of material for a book 
which, on the whole, leaves one with the impression that no 
sense of principle actuated the governors of Britain during the 
decade before World War II. 

The Diary from 1940-45 is not of great interest, but the 
period 1930-1940 (pp. 1-444) is an indispensable behind-the- 
scenes footnote to history. STEPHEN Kinc-HALL. 


Note 


The Hansard Society expresses no views on issues of current political 
controversy. The Society’s journal, Parliamentary Affairs, deals with all 
aspects of the institution of parliament throughout the world. Respon- 
sibility for what is written in the article rests with the authors; responsibility 
for deciding whether or not any political article should be printed as a use- 
ful contribution to some subject rests with the honorary editor. 











